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Turning Machine 


Indispensable in School and Shop 


For so indispensable a machine, perhaps none in the 
shop pays for itself as quickly as the Pexto Turning 
Machine. Very often the profits from one job accomplish 
this. Its usefulness and economy are unquestioned. 

Pexto Heavy Pattern Turning Machine No. 547 as 
illustrated, not only prepares all edges on elbow sections 
but is particularly necessary to prepare the seat in cir- 
cular work for receiving wire, prior to the actual job of 
wiring, with extra wiring rolls. 

It is a wonderfully strong, back-geared, rigid machine— 
the frame is one solid casting. Heavier and lighter 
machines are also included in the Pexto Line, all typical 
of the popular Pexto Bench Machines which were first to 
win the American market. 

On request, we send Catalog 16-A, and a free wall card 
—a card of tables and other valuable shop data. 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 
and Sheet Meta] Workers’ Tools and Ma- 
chines, Builders’ and General Hardware. 


Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address correspondence to 204 West Center Street, Southington, Conn. 


-100% American for 100 Years (Founded 1819) 


A, A—Seats for Wire, Made 
on Turning Machine. 


Previous shop-ways brought 
the pattern to the point of 
making ready for the wiring 
of the top circular edge. Shop- 
way No. 6 shows how this is 
done. 

The Turning Machine turns 
an edge preparing a seat for 
receiving the wire. The wire 
is then laid in this seat, and is 
ready for the Wiring Machine 
as will be explained in Shop- 
Way No. 7. 

How to se- 
cure the pat- 
tern of this 
sheet metal 
Waste can, 
and other 
sheet metal 
problems, is 
covered in 
“Sheet Metal 
Workers 
Manual” (by 
Broemel). A 
500 - page 

= manual; 
$2.00 postage paid. 
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OBJECTIVES IN TRADE EDUCATION AND SUGGESTIONS 
REGARDING THEIR ATTAINMENT 


D. J. McDonald, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Cincinnati 


reap ange few persons will take excep- 
tion to the statement that the prime objec- 
tives of trade education should be,—trade 





skill, trade knowledge, and trade intelli- 
gence. Yet strangely enough few of our 


writers or speakers on trade education have considered 
trade intelligence of sufficient importance to warrant 
specific attention. This is doubtless attributable to the 
universal tendency in school life to emphasize the sheer 
knowledge or information side of education and to at- 
tach little value to the ability to make wise use of such 
knowledge. Significant indeed for trade education are 
certain statements of the experts in charge of devising 
and administering the army trade tests. Especially is 
this true where they point out the necessity of analyzing 
typical jobs of a trade and of ascertaining “the elements 
of skill and information and judgment which combine 
to constitute real proficiency.” While of even greater 
significance are the following: “Dexterity and manual 
facility are relatively less important than knowledge of 
when to do it, or which tools to choose”; and “Superi- 
ority in trade proficiency resides more often in the 
head than in the hands.” 
The Terms Defined. 

A defining of terms is advisable before proceeding 
further. By trade skill is meant ability to handle equip- 
ment, such as tools, machinery, and materials, with ac- 
curacy, ease, and dispatch. Trade knowledge has reier- 
ence to any and all information regarding methods of 
constructing and using various trade tools and equip- 
ment, as well as to the composition and treatment of 
metals, etc., of the trade. Manifestly, much of this in- 
formation functions directly in the actual turning out 
of product, i.e., the trade skill field. However, the line 
of demarcation between the two fields is clear, this de- 
spite the fact that probably any one who possesses trade 
skill to a productive extent also possesses and uses trade 
knowledge to a limited degree. To define trade intelli- 
gence is less easy tho in a general way all understand its 
connotation and realize that it is possessed, to some ex- 
tent, by every operator. Some would be satisfied with 
defining it as “ability to use one’s trade knowledge” 
while others of more exacting nature would insist upon 
adding to this the phrase, “both in old and new situa- 
tions.” Professor Dewey covers the matter nicely in his 
statement that “we must learn to think with rather than 
think about.” Or changing the phraseology, the out- 
standing characteristic of trade intelligence is disposi- 
tion and ability to think accurately, this to be coupled 
with a constructive type of imagination. 


Attaining Our Objectives in Trade Education. 

It would be nothing short of miraculous if those 
occupying administrative positions in the great voca- 
tional movement were to proceed without making some 
serious mistakes. No sane person would expect any- 
Yet, while this is true, there are those who 
take the position that in view of the fact that adminis- 
trators in this field, coming as they have from other 
educational paths and being unhampered by many of the 
seemingly unescapable traditions which delay, if not 
actually prevent progress in general educational circles, 
should be less prone to error than would be otherwise 
true. At least, these friendly critics continue, they 
should have profited sufficiently from the blunders of 
others to enable them appreciably to reduce the number 
of possible mistakes in the new field. It is their con- 
tention that such formidable obstacles to progress as 
established administrative machinery, standardized cur- 
ricula and subject-matter. and last but not least, obsolete 
but nevertheless operative legislative enactments are not 
at present interfering and need never interfere with 
the development of this latest type of education. And, 
to a degree, they are doubtless correct. Certainly, of- 
ficials in the new movement, thru familiarizing them- 
selves with the history of educational development, 
should be enabled to avoid repeating many of the mis- 
takes of others. Admittedly, they are relatively un- 
encumbered by obstructing forces. But even so, it is 
well to point out that this new field, as is true of all 
others, has problems peculiar to itself despite their 
seeming similarity to educational problems now largely 
solved ; that the demand for administrators for the new 
field far exceeds the supply; and finally, that as a result 
of this shortage the inevitable is happening, namely, 
many inadequately prepared persons are assuming posi- 
tions of prominence. For these and other cogent rea- 
sons let those who are hailing the opportunities for edu- 
cational rejuvenation presented by the vocational educa- 
tion movement as unprecedented and unparalleled in 
the world’s history, and, therefore, in a sense giving 
assurance of ushering in the educational millennium 
speedily disabuse their minds of such wild and un. 
bridled thoughts. 


thing else. 


I. 
One Learns to Do by Doing and to Be by Being. 
It is strange but true that despite the recognized obvi- 
ousness of the above principle it is violated repeatedly 
by the most intelligent members of society. Especially 
is this true outside the pale of physical activity. Ap- 
parently even a respectable majority of teachers, judg- 
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ing from their actions, believe that intelligence is some- 
thing acquired by their pupils thru some other method 
than that above set forth, that is, thru repeatedly being 
a participan’ in situations which invite and even de- 
mand intelligent action. Does it not follow, as night 
follows day, that if one cannot learn to box except he 
himself parries and gives blows, or have health except 
as health results from what he himself does, then he 
cannot develop intelligence except thru becoming iden- 
tified with conditions which require the use of intelli- 
gence? And does it not also follow that an important 
function of the trade teacher (in fact of any teacher) is 
to so organize and present the subject-matter that his 
pupils are continually brought face to face with proble- 
matical situations? How else can one show appreciation 
of the fundamental principle that development comes 
only thru effort? Dr. Dewey’s statement on this point 
is emphatic: “There is no such thing as genuine knowl- 
edge and fruitful understanding except as the offspring 
of doing. Men have to do something to the things 
about them when they wish to find out something; they 
have to alter conditions.” 

The question for us is: “How may these implied 
results be brought about? Here as elsewhere the same 
fundamentals are applicable, namely, (1) act intelli- 
gently in the pupil’s presence; (2) analyze intelligent 
actions for or with the pupils so that both the compon- 
ent parts and the sequence of such parts in an act of 
intelligence may be clearly seen by those whom you 
would have become intelligent. Learning to think 
straight, even in ordinary situations, not to mention 
complicated ones, is a task of too great magnitude for 
many, yet it is relatively insignificant when compared 
with the task of teaching others to think in that way. 
For to do the latter necessitates attention not only to 
the thinking act itself but also to the difficulties the 
learner is having as well as to the devising of ways and 
means of helping him overcome such difficulties. If 
merely acting intelligently, which in the case of a trade 
teacher might signify anyone of a thousand actions; 
e.g., solving a problem, adjusting a machine, locating 
electrical trouble, setting up equipment, etc., is inade- 
quate for promoting the development of this ability in 
the pupil (and needless to say this is often the case) 
then other means must be employed. It cannot be too 
often repeated that ability to act intelligently is not a 
“Topsy” product. Rather is it acquired by the same 
slow and tedious process as trade skill is acquired, i.e., 
ihru trying again and again. The writer has met dozens 
of teachers who could demonstrate most successfully in 
the field of manual activities and who were “real” me- 
chanics in the fullest sense of the term, but who unfor- 
tunately never appreciated the advisability of thinking 
aloud before their pupils. Yet how else are the pupils 
to know the true meaning of thought except as they see 
it in the making; how else are they to acquire the 
method of arriving at intelligent conclusions except thru 
seeing (or hearing) others perform the operations of 
accepting here and rejecting there until a solution is 
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found ; how else are they to know the value of carefully 
weighing each unit before coming to a final conclusion ? 
The fact is incontrovertible—they cannot. 

It must be concluded that the same laws of teach- 
ing which apply to demonstrations in tne purely manual 
field apply equally and similarly in the purely mental 
field. For just as there is a proper sequence of manual! 
operations to be observed in the former, so is there one 
te be observed in the latter. And just.as it has been 
found necessary in the one field to single out one or 
more operations in the sequence for purposes of special 
study, so will it be found necessary to do so in the 
other. Finally, just as trade skill results only from 
much repetition of the right kind of action, so by the 
same method and by that method alone may we expect 
trade intelligence to result. Failure in teachers to think 
assigned manual tasks thru and note specifically the 
demands made therein upon the fields of trade knowl- 
edge and trade intelligence is a crime, educationally 
speaking, as is it also to fail or to refuse to locate read- 
able material on different phases of the work and call 
attention to such material. For detailed treatment of 
the method of accomplishing the above see discussion 
under next heading. 

a. 

The task set for or assigned to pupils should be 
graduated so that they correspond to the pupil’s increas- 
ing abilities to cope with such tasks. This, to be sure, 
is just another common-sense statement, yet how flag- 
rantly one sees it violated. For years, at least, this 
principie has been advocated and practiced to a greater 
or lesser extent in our schoolrooms, tho perhaps with 
less persistence and success in the purely manual sub- 
jects than in others. Its nonobservance is doubtless due 
more to ignorance, to apathy, or to carelessness on the 
part of supervisors and teachers in this field than to 
any characteristics peculiar to or inherent in the subject- 
matter. This, however, is one of those statements which 
cannot be proven. The writer is merely setting down a 
personal impression based upon several years of careful 
observation. 

The basic reason for organizing and presenting 
subject-matter in accordance with this principle is the 
intimate relation which exists between the amount and 
quality of effort the ordinary person will put forth and 


-his feeling first, as to the worthwhileness of the job, 


and second, as to the degree of success he is having. It 
has long been recognized that interest rapidly wanes 
and sooner or later disappears unless the performer 
sees or thinks he sees the usefulness of the subject- 
matter and is conscious of making real progress in its 
mastery. ‘Tho of course one may and often does develop 
interest in matters which are more or less uninteresting 
for a time; and likewise may and frequently does per- 
sist at an irksome task, one at which he is quite obvious- 
ly not succeeding, until he becomes fairly expert at it. 
But these cases must be considered exceptions. Certain- 
ly it will not be seriously disputed that the vast ma- 
jority of individuals will not persist at work that does 
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not seem worth while and at which success is not being 
experienced. Ideally “teaching should be, as in moun- 
taineering, so that each pupil has the opportunity to 
get exactly as far forward in a period as his strength 
permits.” The priceless privilege of the true teacher 
has always been and will continue to be that of trying 
to idealize his pupil’s environment so that he not only 
advances as rapidly as his strength permits, but also 
develops greater and greater ability to conserve and 
mobilize his powers and capacities. 

The testimony of those engaged in training ship- 
yard workers is worth citing in this connection. “Train- 
ing learners on jobs is an improper order” they say 
“increases the Jearning period, involves a quantity of 
spoiled work that would otherwise have been avoided, 
often discourages the learner, causes labor turnover in 
the department, and increases the cost of training.” It 
is to be hoped that sufficient records were kept to sub- 
stantiate each of the above claims. Not that there has 
been, is now, or is ever likely to be any attempt to dis- 
prove them (such a thing is scarcely conceivable) but 
for the reason that the cause of scientific education can 
often be appreciably promoted thru establishing proof 
of matters regarding which serious doubt has never 
prevailed. Finally, lest there be a tendency here also 
to neglect to apply the principle to the fields of trade 
knowledge and trade intelligence, attention is cal'ed to 
such necessity. An organized body of subject-matter 
for insuring the development and acquisition of trade 
skill is one, but only one, of the desired goals. We 
cannot be reminded too often that “superiority in trade 
proficiency resides more often in the head than in the 
hands.” Trade teachers must somehow be led to gain 
and retain the impression that the principles which gov- 
ern action in the field of trade skill must also govern 
it in the other fields, let the consequences as to the 
amount of work entailed be what they may. The re- 
sponsibility of so organizing and conducting the work 
cannot be dodged with impunity. 


III. 
Systematic and correlated instruction in trade 


I-nowledge and trade intelligence should be closely co- 
ordinated with the instruction in strictly manual lines. 
It is safe to say that among the greatest contributions 
to educational method made by and through the war is 
that of indicating the necessity for and the method of 
organizing the related knowledge side of the most com- 
mon trades. Much progress, to be sure, had been made 
in this direction prior to the world war—in fact the 
past decade saw many excellent books in trade educa- 
tion published, not to mention the numerous creditable 
pamphlets and articles in this field—but it remained 
for the exigencies of war times to popularize the analy- 
sis of trades and of related subject-matter thru a 
focusing of the best minds in the country upon this 
problem. What the full result will be is scarcely pre- 
dictable at this date. Widespread appreciation of the 
necessity of correlating theory and practice more closely 
than heretofore is sure to mean great returns in both 





the educational and industrial world. The conclusions 
of the recent Carnegie Foundation Report, also of the 
recent Commission on Education from England, were 
doubtless affected by the results obtained thru the care- 
fully systematized and correlated work in the army 
vocational training schools. But whether or not this is 
true, the fact remains that their conclusions and recom: 
mendations regarding the cooperative type of educa- 
tion are fully warranted from and substantiated by the 
educational results obtained in these emergency schools. 
Never again will Dean Schneider, the first successful 
promoter of the type of engineering education which 
not only recognizes but establishes the relative parts to 
be played by theory and practice, be called upon to de- 
fend his hobby. Long since was his position amply 
vindicated. The Committee on Special Training of the 
War Department says significantly: “In order to pro- 
vide for the development of originality, initiative, and 
real thinking power, and also to prevent learning by 
rule-of-thumb, the teaching should be almost entirely 
thru jobs, questions, problems, and guided discussions.” 
The few doubting Thomases of the educational world 
have been forever silenced and the public at large con- 
vinced beyond a peradventure. 

It remains to point out exactly how certain policies 
and methods in trade education will be, or at least 
should be, affected thru the observance of this principle. 
First, there will be more systematic organization of all 
subject-matter in the field; second, closer correlation of 
theory (related knowledge) and practice (technique) ; 
and third, more attention given to discovering and stat- 
ing questions and problems which will make consistent 
demands upon the pupil’s increasing stock of trade in- 
telligence. Number one is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing portion of the course in auto construction and 
repair work at the auto school in Cincinnati: 

Text: Dyke’s Automobile Encyclopedia. 


Lennon 4. ASREEEDEY OF GRTB. «oo cccccccccoccccs pp. 1- 9 
Lesson 5. Assembly of cars and functions of 
Ee errr pp. 10-17 
Lesson 6. Principle of steering—springs and 
DMitnctuvakseden tunes sseaekedes pp. 23- 30 
Lesson 7. Instruction on care of cars.......... pp. 505-510 


Similar illustrations might be given for related 
subjects’ work from the same course of study. Like- 
wise of specific jobs arranged where the actual sequence 
of operations is written out for the boy’s guidance. 
Finally, of questions which have been prepared for the 
purpose of directing attention to less obvious features 
and of increasing the likelihood of careful analysis on 
the pupil’s part. To illustrate: 


1. Why is it dangerous to run with the front axle and 
steering parts loose? 

2. What will be the effect of running with the nuts on the 
radius rod ends slightly loose? 

3. State which and why one of the following methods for 
making a truck spring secure is preferable: 
a. A pair of square cornered clips; 
b. A pair of U-shaped clips with a block or plate 

clamped on top of the spring? 

4. Why is one lubricant better than another for use be- 
tween the leaves of a spring? 

5. What causes the tread of a front tire to become flat in- 
stead of rounded? 

6. What causes the wheel to wobble? 
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7. How can you determine the amount which the wheel 
runs out? 
IV. 


Well devised ard conducted reviews, tests, and ex- 
aminations should constitute an important part of the 
trade education program. It is strange but nevertheless 
true that almost every teacher of manual arts will main- 
tain that there is no place for reviews, tests, and ex- 
aminations in connection with his work. If the writer 
has approached one, he has approached five hundred 
such teachers on this point, and the response has been 
uniformly the same. When, however, they are reminded 
that all memory is physical in basis and that, therefore, 
one forgets in the field of technique similarly and to the 
same degree, there is every reason to believe, as in the 
purely mental field, they are forced to admit the un- 
soundness of their position and to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of appropriate means for reviewing and for ascer- 
taining what steps, if any, should be taken by the 
instructor for assuring better results. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the purposes and 
benefits of correctly devised and properly conducted re- 
views, tests, and examinations, for all thoughtful work- 
ers in the field are free from doubt on this point. Nor 
is it necessary to argue the necessity of holding tests 
and examinations in each of the three fields of trade 
education. It is scarcely debatable that if care is neces- 
sary in order that pup‘ls may develop somewhat propor- 
tionately in each of these lines, then tests may and 
should be given for both general and specific purposes. 
Surely, if scientific methods of organizing and present- 
ing subject-matter are both possible and advisable in 
order that the development of trade intelligence may 
be stimulated, then means of testing progress along the 
desired lines are likewise possible and desirable. It 
remains to suggest approved types of tests and examina- 
tions for each field, and the principles which should 
govern the conducting of such. Here again have we 
reason for believing that educational practice is likely 
to be greatly advanced because of army experiences. The 
socalled army trade tests, an outgrowth of extreme 
necessity, are proving invaluable in trade education cir- 
cles. Not in decades under ordinary conditions is it 
probable that the field involved in testing trade pro- 
ficiency would have been as thoroly covered. The most 
surprising and at the same time most significant con- 
clusion reached by the experts in charge of this was that 
the oral tests, i.e., those stressing trade knowledge and 
trade intelligence, yielded more accurate differentiations 
of proficiency than did the performance tests. If this 
startling statement may be relied upon, administrators 
and teachers in the trade education field must act ac- 
cordingly, that is, prepare and give tests similar in 
character to those so successfully administered in the 
army schools. Whether or not the above conclusion will 
hold good with the slightly younger pupil, time alone 
will tell. There seems to be no reason to feel that it 
will not. 

The intimate relation which obtains between this 


phase of administration and systematically arranged 
and correlated instruction need only be mentioned to 
be appreciated. Organized subject-matter, regardless 
of its nature, is the first step towards successful school 
work, not the least of its contributions being that of 
making it possible fer the teacher to prepare and give 
the right kind of tests. 
Types of Tests. 


A. Trade knowledge (sheet metal): 

1. What machine is used for squaring? 

2. When is the wire edge or open lock used? 

3. What is the name of the machine used for turning 
a wire edge? 

4. What is the shape of a wire edge? 

5. What machine is used for finishing the operation 
of wiring? 

6. What is the edge as prepared on bottoms called? 

7. What allowances must be taken into consideration 

when laying out patterns? 
B. Trade intelligence (machine shop): 

1. Why has a round-nose roughing too) a curved cut- 
ting edge? 

2. Why is there danger of spoiling the work by set- 
ting a round-nose tool with its nose pointing in 
the direction of the feed? How may this danger 
be eliminated? 

3. What is the effect, on the clearance and on the 
effective top slope, of having the tool set (i) 
above center; (ii) below center? 

4. What is the most economical cutting speed for a 
given job? 

C. Trade skill: 

1. Make a tincup of shape, size, etc., as indicated on 
the attached blue print. 

2. Mend this bucket so that it does not leak. 

3. Rough finish this casting so that its dimensions 
accord with the attached drawing. 


To give tests and examinations as they are ordi- 
narily given and to give them in accordance with sound 
principles, are two radically different things. To such 
a degree is this true that it is difficult for one who is 
interested in the scientific side of teaching to understand 
why the majority of teachers continue to disregard 
sound principles of guidance by giving all tests accord- 
ing to an announced schedule. Is there any question 
as to where the blame should be placed when pupils, 
choosing the line of least resistance so conveniently ar- 
ranged for them by thoughtless or ignorant teachers, 
violate every principle of successful development by 
refusing or failing to apply themselves except on the 
day or days immediately preceding the test? Can any 
teacher possibly escape condemnation when his pupils 
shall have later arrived at the stage where they realize 
what constitute the true values in life? Continuous, 
not occasional or even intermittent, application is the 
law of success. If, as we are admonished, it is the faith- 
ful, fervent prayer of the righteous man that availeth 
much, then there is but one conclusion as to a proper 
method of procedure. By all means teachers should not 
encourage the development of wrong habits thru con- 
sciously providing regular opportunities to violate a 
fundamental principle of habit formation. Rather they 
should administer to the needs of their pupils in such 
a way that regardless of their natural inclinations they 
will be all but forced to acquire proper habits of study. 
This, so far as tests and examinations are concerned, 
would mean absolute abandonment of the plan of letting 
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the pupils know when they are to be given and the 
adoption of a plan, the chief essentials of which are: 

a. All tests, whether written or oral, should not 
only be previously announced, but should be given ir- 
regularly rather than regularly. 

b. Occasional short written tests covering limited 
but important facts should become the rule rather than 
the exception. 

3. The fact (memory) questions in a test or ex- 
amination should be set apart from the thought-provok- 
ing (intelligence) questions as well as from those of 
purely practical nature. 


¥. 
Methods of marking pupils should accord much 


more closely with their (the pupils) nature. Before any 
marking system can be considered sound, attention must 
have been given to the following: 

1. What sort of product is desired? 

2. What is the nature of the raw material, i.e 
pupils and concrete objects, with which the teacher has 
to deal ? 

3. How must this material be dealt with in order 
that the ends desired may be realized. 


In fact, until the above questions have been an- 
swered with more or less accuracy it is impossible for 
a system of marking to be what it should. The position 
has been taken and supported, in this article, that the 
objectives in trade education should be: trade skill, 
trade knowledge, and trade intelligence, and that the 
teacher must not only keep each of those ends distinctly 
in mind but must devise suitable ways and means of 
attaining them. Further, a definition of these objec- 
tives brought out such common terms as accuracy, speed, 
initiative, ability to proceed alone, persistence, resource- 
fulness, etc., all of which are characteristics inseparably 
associated with success in any vocation, but especially 
so in mechanical lines of activity. The inevitable infer- 
ence, therefore, is that a marking system should not 
only recognize these but be based upon them. If speed 
is an element of success in workmen, then pupils must 
be taught to respect it. And if accuracy is of relatively 
greater importance in the world of industry, then let it 
be so rated in the marking scheme. Finally, if ability 
to proceed unassisted is of high value in industrial life, 
then by all means mark pupils in terms of it. What 
other method can teachers conscientiously follow when 
they know full well what their pupils will later face in 
the industrial struggle for existence? 

The only conclusions which may be legitimately 
drawn from the above are: (1) that in some intelligi- 
ble manner the pupil must be rated on points which 
industrial and commercial life have learned to value 
highly; (2) that the rating scheme employed must 
somehow be adjusted to the life of the undeveloped or 
immature workman. In other words, standards of at- 
tainment for pupils of different ages should be deter- 
mined and the pupils marked accordingly. The follow- 
ing system of marking mechanical drawings employed 
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Fig. 1. Stamps for Marking Drawings. 


by a teacher of part-time trade extension classes effec- 
tively illustrates the above principles. (See Fig. 1) In 
this case the teacher, who by the way has becn a prac- 
tical draftsman for several years, estimates and inserts 
ihe length of time required for the drawing when he 
assigns the task. Note especially that he is marking 
each pupil upon at least three points: mechanical ac- 
curacy, speed, and neatness, and that his records are 
kept in such a way that the pupil knows whether or 
rot he is measuring up to the speed standard which the 
instructor considers correct. Then attention should be 
given to the commendable business-like method of pro- 
cedure which of itself is of great benefit to adolescent 
boys. Finally, the value, to both instructor and pupil, 
of a cumulative record such as this would provide is 
inestimable. 

The comment of the instructor who devised and put 
into practice the method indicated in Fig. 1 is worth 
quoting. He says: “Since I have begun to use the 
stamps, especially the grade stamp, the amount of work 
turned in has increased at least thirty per cent, and, 
best of all, deportment, attention, and industry have 
improved in like proportion. By using business-like 
methods, keeping plenty of work before them, and 
putting the estimated time down in ink when they be- 
gin their respective drawings, they appreciate the fact 
that it is a business proposition and act accordingly.” 

The writer has long held, and is prepared to fur- 
nish substantial proof of his position, that the dilly- 
dallying habits of boys of high school age should not 
and need not be encouraged by slipshod or thoughtless 
methods of administration and teaching. Let it not 


_be inferred, however, that boys are expected to be any- 
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thing but boys. The contention is merely that boys in 
school may and should be taught to work seriously, in 
fact, similar to the way they must work if they are to 
hold responsible positions. Marking systems, there- 
fore, which permit or actually encourage (and there are 
many such) the development of habits that will prove 
to be a liability rather than an asset in industrial life, 
must be branded as pernicious. 

The practical question arises, in this connection, as 
to whether it is possible for the instructor to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the length of time required 
by a good workman for performing a given task. Two 
questions, and two only, both of which obviously de- 
mand affirmative replies, are needed to guard against 
wrong conclusions here. First, is it not possible for 
the average trade teacher in the course of a year or so 
to learn, through inquiry among his brother workmen, 
the average length of time necessary for performing 
nearly all of the various school tasks, and second, may 
not such a teacher, if he so desires, within a cycle of 
three years or more correct his estimates by means of 
carefully kept class records and thus slowly build up a 
fairly accurate body of estimates? 

To illustrate further a method of marking. and 
recording a pupil’s progress Fig. 2 with its reverse has 
been prepared. The significant features of this chart 
are: 

1. It provides for recording the necessary attend- 
ance, absence and tardy marks. 

2. It provides for weekly marks at one time on 
at least three progress factors. 

3. It makes possible the advisable procedure of 
stressing different factors, e.g., speed, or accuracy, or 


self-directive ability at different times in accordance 
with the needs of the individual pupils. 

4. It is arranged to meet the needs for a full 
semester even though it be six months in length. 

5. It provides room for the most important iden- 
tification data. Other data of such character may be 
placed on the reverse side. 

6. It provides for recording grades for the month 
and for the semester. 

?. It may easily be changed to serve the purpose 
of the ordinary daily attendance record book in case 
this form is desired. 

The foregoing program of action is both safe and 
sane, it is believed. Moreover, it, or something of simi- 
lar character, is absolutely essential if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be realized in the trade education. For in 
this as in every other business sound principles both as 
to ends and means of attaining them must obtain. Our 
great and persistent problem is to adjust and keep ad- 
justing means to ends. Of course, there are and will 
always be those who insist upon traveling in the wrong 
direction and will need to have the mile posts not only 
pointed out but interpreted. But these will be few 
when compared to those to whom instruction of most 
careful and varied character will need to be given re- 
peatedly in order that they may, first of all, appreciate 
the part they must play in this program of action, and 
second, that they may know how to proceed in order 
that the program may be carried through successfully. 
The goal is far ahead, to be sure, but as Browning has 
well said, 

“Except a man’s reach exceed his grasp, 
Then what’s a heaven for.” 
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FIG. 18. GROUP OF PINE NEEDLE BASKETS MADE BY STUDENTS 


PINE NEEDLE BASKETRY 


Edward F. Worst, Chicago 


7), HE purpose of this article is to show a few 
of the possibilities of pine needles. One of 
the great aims of manual training is to 
combine judgment, a purely mental func- 
tion, and execution, a purely physical one. 
There seems to be no work so efficient in combining the 
two from the beginning, as basketry. The materials 
vary so in texture that care and judgment are required 
in their manipulation, and so few tools are used that 
the hand must do all, or a greater part of the work. 

In all teaching, the character of the work should 
be emphasized, rather than the intrinsic value of that 
which is produced. The aim should be to have work 
complete in all its parts as to beauty of design and work- 
manship, and finished, in so far as the completed work 
coming from the pupil can show his intention and evince 
careful and diligent application. 

Much of the poor work in basketry is often due to 
poor teaching, and many times in attempting problems 
too difficult. The teacher should never hurry the dif- 
ferent stages of the work faster than the pupils can go. 
Let the motto be, not “How much” but “How well.” 

The material used in making pine needle baskets 
is the leaves or needles of the longleaf pine. Owing to 
recent war conditions this local material is fast taking 
the place of imported materials used in basketry. In 
the South the tree is known by several names. The 
Georgia pine, the Southern pine and the Yellow pine are 
among the names most common. 

As the needles fall from the tree they are very 








nearly ready for use, as no cleaning, dyeing or other 
preparatory processes are necessary. The basket is prac- 
tically finished when the last stitch has been taken. 
The natural finish is permanent and so beautiful that 
stains, varnish and wax are not needed. 

Gathering the Needles. 

Brown Needles. At the time the needles drop from 
the trees in the fall of the year, they are of a rich brown 
color. It is at this time that the needles should be gath- 
ered and spread out in a shady place to dry. The nee- 
dles vary in length. Those coming from old trees aver- 
age about eight inches in length while those obtained 
from the younger growths are found to be from twelve 
to eighteen inches long. A very dark brownish-green 
color may be had by fuming the needles in a completed 
basket. This is done by placing the basket in a jar or 
covered box. In the jar or box place a small uncovered 
vessel containing strong ammonia. It is necessary to 
take care that no part of the basket touches the am- 
monia. Care should be taken that the cover fits the jar 
or box and that the material to be fumed remains in 
the receptacle from eighteen to twenty-four hours. 

A most beautiful green is obtained by pulling the 
needles from the trees in the autumn and placing them 
in rather a dark place to dry. Very often young pine 
trees are used in Christmas decoration. These needles 
when pulled off the stems may be worked into baskets. 

Sorting of Needles. After the needles are gath- 
ered and dried they are sorted, placing the longest nee- 
dies in bundles and being careful to discard all defective, 
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broken and twisted needles. 
for future use. 


They are now put away 


The Coiled Basket. 

Soaking the Needles. The needles which are very 
dry and brittle must be soaked in water, warm if possi- 
ble, for several hours before using. It is a good plan 
to put them to soak the day before using. 

Removing the Sheath. It will be found that thre 
leaves or needles are united in one bundle and these are 
inclosed at the base in a sheath, from one-half an inch 
to an inch in length. Fig. 1. After the needles have 
been soaked as above described one end of the needles 
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Faffia wrapped over 
Loop and ends of needles 
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a little, thus causing the tapered point as shown in Fig. 
3 and Fig. 4. 

Form a loop about two inches long near one end of 
a thin strong piece of raffia, and place the loop against 
the bundle of needles as shown at B, Fig. 3; the short 
end of the raffia extending beyond the sheath ends about 
one inch as shown at A, Fig. 3. 

Holding the group of needles securely with the left 
hand, with the right hand wind the long end of the 
raffia closely over the loop and needles for about one 
inch, beginning at the sheath end of the bundle as shown 
in Fig. 4. When the ends have been covered, as shown 
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Fic 6 Fie9 
may be held in the right hand while the thumb and 
first finger remove the sheath. The needles still remain 
in a group. 

Starting the Basket. 
the most pliable needles. 
needles are now separated as shown in Fig. 2. 


First select three groups of 
Remove the sheaths. The 
After 
wiping off the surplus moisture the needles are arranged 
as shown in Fig. 3. Care should be exercised in keeping 
the smooth surface outwards and the sheath ends to- 
gether, in a small round pointed bundle. This point is 
obtained by pulling some of the needles downward just 
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in Fig. 4, slip the needle containing the winding end 
thru the loop as shown at B, Fig. 4. Pull up the short 
end marked “A” Fig. 4 until the loop has been taken up 


' and the winding raffia has been securely fastened. 


Beginning to Cotl. The pointed wrapped bundle 
is now made into a small coil and securely fastened with 
a few stitches, sewing through the center as shown in 
Fig. 5 and Fig. 6. 
The Pine-Basket Stitch. 
After the beginning coil has been well fastened 


make a row of stitches evenly spaced, and about one- 
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eighth of an inch apart, over the second coil by coming 
up thru the center as shown in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8. 

It is necessary that these stitches be evenly spaced 
in the beginning, as any variation becomes more pro- 
nounced as the number of rows increases. The number 
of stitches to be used in the largest diameter of the 
basket is also determined at the start, since extra stitches 
are added uniformly, one in each space. 
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Back of WNilches. 
Fig. 12 (above). Fig. 13 (below). 

The Third Row of Stitches. The pine-basket 
stitch is shown completed in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9 and is 
made by bringing the needle from the under side and 
to the left of the stitch below Fig. 8. It then passes 
over the two bundles of needles and up to the right of 
the stitch, Fig. 8. The raffia then passes over the top 
bundle ‘and is brought around under it to the front and 
down to the right of the stitches, thus making the band 
crossing the two parts as shown in completed stitch Fig. 
9. Fig. 9 also shows the raffia in a position to make the 
next stitch. The completed stitch is perhaps more clear- 
ly shown in Fig. 10. When a stitch is completed the 
raffia is on the under side. To start a new stitch allow 
the needle to pass over on the under side and thru to 
the left of the next stitch below as at A, Fig. 10. Fig. 9 
also shows this. The raffia now passes over the two 
bundles on the top to the under side at B, Fig. 10. It 
passes from B across the under side and comes up at 
C Fig. 10. From C it again passes over the two bun- 
dles on the top to the under side at D. From D it 
passes over the top bundle on the under side and up at 
E over the two stitches and down at F. The stitch is 
now completed and the raffia is in a position to pass to 
the left of the next lower stitch as shown in Fig. 9. 





Fig. 14. New Stitches Inserted Between Old Rows of Stitches, 








Fig. 15. Bottom of Pine Needle Basket. 


Fig. 11 shows the under side of the stitch made in 
Fig. 10. 

Fig. 12 shows a series of finished stitches and Fig. 
13 shows the under side of the stitches shown in Fig. 12. 

Adding New Needles to the Bundle. ° As the work 
progresses it will be found that the bundle grows 
smaller. It will be necessary to add new needles to 
keep the bundle of uniform thickness. When adding 
new needles first remove the sheath as already de- 
scribed. After the sheath has been removed the three 
needles still remain together. Open the loose end of 
the bundle and slip the new needles, sheath end in near 
the outside being careful to keep the surface out. Push 
them back into the bundle until they are securely held 
by the last completed stitch. 

Adding New Raffia. When adding a new strand 
of raffia do not fasten it to the last piece in any way. 
Simply leave an end of about two inches and proceed 
with the work. After a few stitches have been taken 
the end may be cut off. 

Adding Extra Stitches. As the basket increases 
in diameter the stitches naturally grow farther apart. 
If this distance is allowed to grow too great the finished 
basket will not be firm and will not have its greatest 
value. The greatest distance between stitches should 
not exceed three-quarters of an inch. 

Fig. 14 shows the section of a basket in which new 
stitches have been added. This adding of stitches is 
done the same as foundation stitches. Great care must 
be exercised in not letting these extra stitches slip out 
of place for uneven spacing will result. 

Extra stitches should be added if possible on the 
bottom of the basket. Fig. 15. This, however, is not 
absolutely necessary. The extra stitches are added uni- 
formly, thus doubling the number of stitches in the 
row. 





Fig. 16, Side of Basket. 
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Fig. 17. Sandwich Baskets Made of Pine Needles. 


The pine needle stitch is so attractive in itself that 
it may often be used not only in holding the bundles 
together but as a means of decoration. Fig. 15 shows 
the bottom of a small basket. The introduction of the 
extra stitches produces a most pleasing effect. Fig. 16 
shows the upright part of the same basket and shows 
again the extra stitches which produce not only strength 
but also art effects. 

Shaping Baskets and Making Handles. 

The first problems to undertake in the use of pine 
needles or even reed is the construction of mats. These 
may be used as tea mats, mats to be used under pottery 
to protect polished surfaces, mats to be placed under 
potted plants, ete. Upon this mat construction the 
remainder of the basket is built. If the upright part of 
the basket desired is to be perpendicular to the bot- 
tom, then the basket is built up by keeping each bundle 
of needles directly over the coil below. When the up- 
right part of the basket is to curve outward then each 
succeeding bundle of needles is placed to the outer part 
of the coil below. When the curve is to turn inward 
the bundle is placed and stitched to the inner part of 
the coil below. By working in this way almost any de- 
sired shape may be worked out, as shown in Fig. 17. 

Handles. A great variety of handles are shown in 
Fig. 17 and Fig. 18. Reed is used as a foundation over 
which raffia has been wrapped. A piece of reed of the 
desired length is selected and wrapped with raffia before 
it is bent into shape. Care should be exercised in fast- 
ening the handles securely to the basket and by stitch- 
ing between the coils and over the handle. 

» When small handles are placed at opposite sides of 






































Fig. 19. Spiral Pine Stitch, 


the basket the foundation reed is first placed and the 
wrapping done after the placing. 

Finishing the Basket. The finishing off is done 
by gradually cutting away a few needles from the inside 
of the bundle each time the last eight or ten stitches 
are taken. If this is carefully watched it is possible to 
almost entirely hide the ending of the bundle. 

















Fig. 20. Spiral Stitch Applied to Basket. 


Mercerized Cotton. With younger children the split- 
ting of the raffia often interferes with the stitching of 
the basket. A No. 3 mercerized cotton has been suc- 
cessfully used in place of the raffia and greatly simplifies 
the work. 
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Fig. 21. Open Poma (Spiral) Stitch. 
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2. Baskets and Table Mat Made of Pine Needles, 


Spiral Stitches. 

Fig. 19 shows the section of a basket in which the 
pine-stitch is used in a spiral way. The stitch is made 
exactly as before described. The needle is brought to 
the left of the stitch below and the entire stitch is made 
to the left thus removing each stitch one space over 
giving the spiral effect. In Fig. 20 the spiral stitch is 
shown in a partially finished basket. 

The Open Poma Stitch is also known as a spiral 


stitch. Baskets constructed by using this stitch are 
started in the same way as the pine needle baskets al- 
ready described. Fig. 21 illustrates the stitch better 
than any written description could possibly describe it. 

Fig. 22 shows two baskets and a table mat con- 
structed of pine needles using raffia for stitching, using 
the open poma stitch, and the spiral stitch. A very 
narrow thin ash splint is sometimes used in the stitch- 


ing. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE 


Leslie G. Martin, West Henrietta, N. Y. 


(2) 


aca 


a aes veal HE Italian Renaissance from 1400 to 1700 


A. D. was a time of peace in Italy and also 
a time of a great revival in art. It was a 
very important period; the classic influ- 
ence was strong and much of the work in 
furniture and decorative objects was based on architec- 
tural details. Doric and Ionic columns were used in 
many ways and were a feature of the furniture designs. 
Many new branches of art work started at this time, and 
many new and beautiful types of art objects were de- 
veloped. 

Artists were given encouragement and employment 
by the noblemen and the wealthy merchants and many 
great artists as Michael Angelo, Titian and Correggio 
worked at that time. 

Furniture of this period is worthy of careful atten- 
tion. It is the starting point for succeeding styles. 
The furniture is valuable and popular today. All of the 
designs developed during this time expressed great origi- 
nality. The Gothic style was practically abandoned 
during the Renaissance but was used to a certain extent. 
Roman and Grecian styles were introduced. 

The houses at that time were large and a great part 
of the life of the people was spent outdoors, the furni- 
ture was rather large and was made for elegance. It 
was suitable for palaces more than it was for the homes 


of the poorer classes. Magnificent woodwork was made 
in the 14th and 15th centuries but the art reached its 
greatest height during the 16th century. Most of it was 
richly carved. Much of the work of this period is not 
suitable for use in modern homes, but many beautiful 
adaptions may be made which will fulfill the require- 
ments of comfort and modern use. 

The styles of the Italian Renaissance had consider- 
able effect on the styles of Spain, France and Germany, 
and many craftsmen went to Italy to study the cabinet 
makers’ art. 

Walnut and chestnut were the two principal woods 
used in furniture construction altho many other kinds 
were used for inlaying, marquetry work and veneering. 

Carving was used most for ornamentation, and the 
work was remarkably well executed. The classic details 
used were famous for their fine proportions. Historical 
subjects were used for the carvings as well as pictorial 
forms, scrolls, mythological subjects and other elements 
such as saints, female figures, shields, conventional 
flowers, dolphins and fruit. The carvings were well 
balanced and symmetrical. The carvings became more 
and more intricate and elaborate until in the latter part 
of the Renaissance period the extravagance of the 
Baroque held first place. 
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Pieces of furniture were richly inlaid with ivory due to the careful selection and grouping of various col- 
and bone, which was sometimes engraved. Ebony, wal-  ored stones. 
nut and rosewood were used extensively in the construc- Chairs were the most important pieces of furniture 
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Italian Renaissance 
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Details of a Carved Chest and Chair. 
rion of fine furniture. In the latter part of the 14th in use at that time. The majority of them were of the 
century inlaid designs were made which resembled mar- tall back variety and were very stately and dignified in 
ble mosaics. The beauty of these Italian mosaics was appearance. The seats were usually square and the 
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backs perpendicular. They were often richly carved and form of a curved “X”. Some were made to fold up. 
resembled the stalls in the cathedral churches. Cushions They were very popular during the 16th century and 
of leather, silk and velvet were sometimes used with were more comfortable than the straight back chairs. 
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1-FLORENTINE WRITING DESK 
CONSTRUCTED OF WALNUT,INLAID 


WITH EBONY, SHELL, 
PEARL,AND IVORY, 
WITH DESIGNS 
ENGRAVED 0N SOME 
OF THE IVORY INLAY. 
GOOD EXAMPLE OF 
15 tT! CENTURY WORK 


2-ITALIAN-FOLDING 
CHAIR .CONSTRUCTED 
OF WALNUT. 18 T# 
CENTURY. CARVED 


























S-ITALIAN TABLE.CONSTRUCTED 
OF OAK AND VE. NEERED WITH EBONY. 


ORNAMENTEDWITH 
MARQUETRY AND IN- 
LAY OF SHELL, PEARL, 
IVORY, AND BRASS. 
THE TOP IS INLAID 
WITH SMALLFIGURES 
ANDLANDSCAPES. 


4-ITALIAN CABINET 
CONSTRUCTED OF 
MAHOGANY AND 
WALNUT.HAS A 


WITH A FLORAL PATTERN ON THE 
FRONT AND MEDALLION ON THEBACK 


5.ITALIAN GOTHIC 
CHEST.15 TH CENTURY. 
WALNUT, WITH 

CARVED PANELS 
IN FRONT AND 

RUNNER FEET WITH 
CARVED CLAW FOOT 
UNDER THE ENDS. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
1400 31700 


RICH INLAY OF IVORY,SATINWOOD, 
BRASS AND COPPER.LIGHT BROWNCOLOR. 
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Examples of Typical Italian Furniture. 
these chairs. They were not as comfortable as some Cushions were sometimes used in the folding chairs, and 
other types. sometimes the seat was made of a piece of stretched 
The Savonarola or curule chair was made in the leather or cloth. In the latter part of the 16th century 
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chairs were upholstered in silk, brocade and velvet. 

The carved chairs were sometimes decorated by col- 
oring with bright colors and then applying golf leaf 
and burnishing the high parts, which gave a very bril- 
liant and rich effect. 

Cabinets were also important articles of furniture 
and objects on which some of the best work of the 
period was done. They were usually architectural in 
form, with pilasters, arcading and panelling. Some 
were large and carved, others were small and richly in- 
laid with tortoise shell, brass, pearl and copper in many 
intricate patterns, some geometrical, others pictorial 
and floral. Toward the latter part of the period they 
were over elaborate. Gilding, painting and veneering 
were also used. Venice led in ivory inlaying,” while 
Rome and Florence did most of the mosaic work. 
Carved stools and settees were also common at this time. 

The tables of the Renaissance were mostly oblong 
and supported at the ends with supports that were 
shaped and carved and sometimes terminated in a claw 
foot. The ends were usually connected with a lower 
shelf or stretcher. They were ornamented with carving, 
gilding, veneering, inlaying, gesso work and sometimes 
had marble tops. 
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Coffers and cassones, or marriage chests, were made 
in various ways—some with curved sides, others with 
perpendicular sides. Many were carved with shields, 
scrolls, and beautifully modeled figures, others were 
painted and gilded. Some of the carved designs were 
grotesque and bold, but the work was well executed. 

Much of this work was done under the direction of 
architects and their influence is very clearly seen. Some 
of the chests were made in natural walnut with the 
carving decorated with gold. 

Sideboards, desks, and bedsteads were also made 
and ornamented with carving and other details similar 
to those used on tie chests and cabinets. The bed- 
steads were usually of the four post type and built on 
a slightly raised platform. 

Excellent carving was also done on smaller art ob- 
jects such as candlesticks, mirror frames and wall 
brackets. 

Much of the beautiful metal work which was also 
done-im the 16th century has never been surpassed. 
Elaborate furniture mounts were made of wrought and 
forged iron, steel, brass and bronze. Hinges were also 
made. Gold and silver was used on some of the finer 
work. 


FIRST AID TO THE INEXPERIENCED—II 


THE ASSIGNMENT AND PLANNING OF PROJECTS 


S. J. Vaughn 


x3] HERE are two questions with which every 
teacher of woodworking in the elementary 
school is beset at the beginning of the year. 
“What are we going to make?” and, “May 
we make whatever we please?” 

Satisfactory answers to these questions will do 
much to enlist the interest and to secure the proper at- 
titude and co-operation on the part of the pupils. The 
skillful teacher will take considerable care to assure the 
inquirers that personal interest and individual needs 
will be taken into consideration just as far as the skill, 
ability, and co-operation of the individual make it possi- 
ble. He should add, of course, that, as in other school 
work there will be certain standards and requirements 
to be met. 

I am well aware that there is a group of manual 
training teachers who still insist that it is “soft peda- 
gogy” to concern oneself with the interests of the pupils. 
I still insist that he who fails to inspire the co-operation 
and enlist the interest of his pupils fails as a teacher. 





I have known teachers to get the ill will of their 
classes at the very start by answering those first and in- 
evitable questions about what they are going to make, 
by some such statements as the following: “You’ll make 
whatever J want you to make ;” or, “That’s my business ; 
1’}] let you know when the time comes ;” or, “You’d look 
like making ‘whatever you please’ when you couldn’t 
even saw a board straight!” It is the attitude indicated 





by such responses as these that has driven many a boy 
out of manual training and out of school. I want first 
of all to keep a boy in school, because the school teach- 
er’s only chance is gone when the boy leaves school ! 

Since the useful project has been recognized as the 
unit of work, several more or less clearly defined and 
well established methods of selecting, assigning, or plan- 
ning pupils’ work have been in use. The following meth- 
ods have been used with varying degrees of success in 
this country: 

1. The Dictation Method. 


2. The Modified Dictation Method. 

3. The Optional or Group Method. 

4. The Free Choice Method. 

5. The Discovery or Recapitulation Method. 
6. The Problem-Project Method. 


By the Dictation Method, all members of the class 
make the same thing at the same time, by the same 
method, with exactly the same size, shape, and finish. 
The method of procedure is to give each pupil a blue- 
print of the article to be constructed, or to place a de- 
tailed and dimensioned working drawing on the black- 
board. The instructor makes a full explanation of the 
drawing, frequently illustrating it with a finished model 
of the object to be made. He indicates the method of 
construction, the proper tools to use, and all the import- 
ant facts concerning the undertaking. After this, the 
stock, or a part of it, which has previously been prepared 











by the teacher, is given out to the pupils. After a dem- 
onstration of the first steps, the pupils all begin work 
on the same parts of the article. 

All that such a method lacks to make it strictly and 
monotonously military is for the instructor to say, 
“Plane in four counts, in this manner. In CAdence, 
EXercise! One, two, three, four!” 

It has been reported that similar efforts really have 
been made. It is even said that some enthusiasts (po- 
litely speaking) have required their pupils to time their 
strokes to music. 

Doesn’t it seem odd that manual training, which 
grew up largely as a protest against the lifeless- 
ness, monotony, and routine of the old education should 
itself fall at once into the lifeless monotony that it con- 
demned in Latin, algebra, and grammar? It con- 
demned uniformity, maintained the doctrine of the va- 
riety and inequality of natural endowments, and pleaded 
for a type of education that would recognize these dif- 
ferences in individuals and would give them work 
adapted to special aptitudes and needs. And then it 
turned straightway around and demanded that in man- 
ual training, all boys should do the same identical thing 
in the same identical way at the same identical time! 


The dictation method leaves absolutely nothing to 
the initiative and ingenuity of the pupils. It simply 
requires the implicit following of directions. And yet 
this has been a much used method in manual training 
which is supposed to develop the initiative! This method 
ignores the value of the individual interest aroused by 
the participation of the pupil in the planning of his 
work. It loses the force and value of the thought re- 
quired to plan an article to meet definite and real needs. 
Its ends are met by the manipulation of tools with the 
minimum of intellectual effort. It deals with the what 
without regard to the why. 

This method has been defended on the grounds that 
it resembles the method of industry in placing before 
the workman plans that have been prepared by the de- 
signers. This assumption is based on two errors, name- 
ly, that boys in the elementary school are ready for 
specialization, and that they should be trained for the 
worker’s task of following the directions of others. Both 
such notions violate the fundamental ideas in elemen- 
tary education in America. 

However, there are certain elements of strength and 
wisdom in the dictation method, based upon the instinct 
for imitation. There is a place in every course for dicta- 
tion and demonstration, but as an exclusive method, it 
is lamentably barren and defective. It is the easy way 
—the refuge of the poor teacher. The mechanics of 
presentation are simple, being the objectionable mass 
method of dealing with classes so prevalent in all lines 
of school work a few years ago. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the perfect- 
ly formal work furnished by the dictation method made 
but little appeal to. the interest and the needs of the 
pupils and the homes. The next step naturally was to 
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make certain modifications of this method in order to do 
away with the inflexibility of the models and plans of- 
fered. Hence, teachers began to offer the pupils the 
privilege of making certain minor modifications of the 
size, shape, etc., of the article shown by the blueprint 
to meet the taste of the individual pupil. 

By the Modified Dictation method the teacher dis- 
tributes blueprints of the single article to be made by 
the entire class, or places a drawing on the blackboaru 
as in the case of the dictation method. After fully de- 
scribing the article and the methods of its construction, 
the teacher announces that the pupils will make the 
article as indicated in the blueprint or drawing, or that 
they may make certain changes, usually suggesting the 
modifications in size or shape that may be made. In 
case of changes in the plans, the pupils make working 
drawings from the blueprints, making such alterations 
in the plans as the desired modifications necessitate. 

After this has been done, the procedure is the same 
as in the dictation method, except that it makes neces- 
sary a considerable amount of individual instruction. 

If the plans are thrown open to sufficient modifica- 
tion, this method has the advantage of making the pupil 
feel that he has had something to say in the determina- 
tion and planning of his work. It also has the very im- 
portant advantage from an educational standpoint of 
bringing in the intellectual element in adapting stereo- 
typed forms to the needs of definite situations. 

By the Optional or Group Method, a group of arti- 
cles involving the same type of construction is offered 
instead of a single article. From the group, each pupil 
selects the project most nearly suited to his interests and 
his needs. 

After the selection is made, this method follows 
either the dictation method or the modified dictation 
method, in that the pupils proceed from the blueprint 
either to construct the project as planned by the teacher 
or to modify it to suit the individual taste. It does not 
differ essentially from the other two methods in point 
of actual operation, except for the greater amount of 
individual instruction required. It simply offers the 
pupil a choice from a very limited number of articles 
and thus brings in a little more fully the appeal to the 
individual interest and strengthens the intellectual ele- 
ment slightly over the first two methods described. Like 
the other two, it places its chief emphasis upon tools 
and tool operations. 

The Discovery or Recapitulation Method exhibits a 
finished article, like a stool or kite, to the class. By 
analyzing the object, the pupils arrive at certain conclu- 
sions concerning its method of construction. Then they 
undertake to reason out the proper tools for the work 
and the processes necessary in producing it. In the use 
of this method, the teacher shifts the emphasis clearly 
from the mechanical side to the intellectual, and de- 
mands clear thinking and rational judgments as a pre- 
requisite to tool manipulation. 

Of course, such a theory carried to its logical con- 
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clusion excludes demonstrations and falls back upon the 
wasteful method of trial and error to test the judg- 
ments of the pupils with reference to tool usage. The 
trial and error method may serve a perfectly good pur- 
pose in the priinary grades, but it fails of any real value, 
except in isolated cases, in the grammar grades. 

The intention of the discovery or recapitulation 
method is good, and it actually leads to considerable 
thinking of more or less artificial character. It begins 
at the wrong end of the proposition, necessitating the 
tearing down, at least mentally, of the finished object in 
order to find out how some one else did the work. Altho 
professing to emphasize the side of constructive thought 
it practically ignores the real basis of constructive 
thought, namely, the needs for the object, the condttions 
under which those needs must be met, and the planning 
of the object to meet those needs under the given condi- 
tions. The principle of the discovery methed, however, 
used in connection with other methods, is absolutely es- 
sential to satisfactory teaching of manual training, espe- 
cially in the elementary school. 

The Free Choice Method. The advocates of the 
so-called “free edneation” have here and there tried out 
a kind of methodless method that undertakes to satisfy 
the temporary whim of the individual pupil at all times. 
By such a plan, the teacher undertakes to find out what 
each pupil wants to make and sets himself to the task 
of getting the plans made, the stock cut, and the projects 
of all kinds and descriptions under way. Such work 
cannot be organized and systematized, and must in the 
main be haphazard. Being haphazard, unorganized, and 
temporary, it can never meet any sort of standard. 

Such work is excused or apologized for on the 
grounds that it follows the dictates of interest. People 
should not confuse passing caprice with genuine inter- 
est. If a temporary whim dictates the beginning of a 
certain project today, the same sort of whim might 
dictate the discarding of it tomorrow and the starting of 
a totally different and new project in response to a new 
whim. In fact, that is exactly the way caprice operates. 
Followers of such a theory have grasped only a part of 
the law about interest. The school must not only follow 
interest, but it must guide pupils’ interests. It must 
surround pupils with such ideas, ideals, and materials 
as will arouse and nourish proper, fundamental, and 
genuine interests. It must conceive and impress upon 
pupils in the right way that there are serious and com- 
pelling interests of far greater import than mere tem- 
porary fancy or caprice. Usually, when trouble arises 
along this line, the source of it should not be sought 
among the boys, if they have had proper instruction. 

If a teacher really wants to avoid trouble and con- 
fusion, he should never say to his class, “Well, what do 
you want to make?” About two-thirds of the class will 
vociferously respond with every imaginable want from 
a shinny club to a submarine, while the other third 
stolidly announce that they “don’t know and don’t care.” 
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It is always the wise policy for the teacher to meet the 
class with a proposition. 

The Problem-Project method assumes a need that 
can properly be met by the pupils’ work. Whether or 
not an article meets a need depends upon the attitude 
and environment of the pupils doing the work. A per- 
fectly abstract piece of work, like the simple squaring 
up of the first piece of stock, may fill the most important 
need just at that time. It certainly does fill the most 
important need from the teacher’s standpoint. It re- 
mains for the teacher so to impress the pupil with the 
importance of this first step as an opening door to all 
those other interests, that it will, for the brief time, 
become the most important and pressing need in the 


boy’s mind. What Is a Need? 

What constitutes a genuine need in the seventh and 
eighth grades? Confusion on this point has caused any 
amount of trouble in the past and is still the source of 
annoying difficulties. Assuming the proper attitude on 
the part of the boy and the proper conception and teach- 
ing qualities on the part of the instructor, nothing is a 
genuine need which does not fill some want from the 
boy’s point of view, and about which some boyish en- 
thusiasm cannot be aroused. A spoon from which to 
take castor oil might conceivably be a very real need in 
a home, but I doubt whether it could ever be a sufficient- 
ly genuine need from the standpoint of the boy to arouse 
a boyish enthusiasm in its construction. 

A friend of mine once suggested a stirring paddle 
as an eighth grade project, adding in an aside, “unless 
the boy should happen to see some portentious possibili- 
ties lying before him.” I suggested that the possibilities 
might lie entirely behind him. At which another friend 
raised the most illuminating and searching inquiry as to 
whether it would not still be a “stirring paddle.” 

There seem to be a few fundamental, instinctive 
longings that are universal in boyhood. Among these 
may be mentioned the longings for activities connected 
with play, pets, water, fire and power. The story has 
been the same from the earliest history of primitive peo- 
ples. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the play instinct takes these forms and is satisfied only 
with activities that have to do with these elemental 
things. Games and toys and models satisfy the play 
instinct and hence meet a genuine need, but they do not 
necessarily meet the requirements of projects for con- 
struction, unless they can be made the means of impart- 
ing useful information and skill, or of giving new and 
desirable experiences. 

Any object suggested by the association of children 
with animal pets strikes a fundamental interest. Stands, 
hangers, or shelves for bird cages; pens, cages, coops, 
hutches, and kennels for pigeons, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
cats, dogs, etc.; and receptacles and devices for feeding 
various pets are problems that may serve admirably for 
all sorts of constructions. 

From the earliest times, water has had a strange 
fascination for people and a mysterious power over their 
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imaginations. They have “gone down to the sea in 
ships” and have reserved for water a place of honor in 
their sacred ceremonies. No wise person would ever at- 
tempt to establish a boys’ camp a great distance from 
river, lake, or sea. Every boy “takes to water,” when 
it?s not confined in bowl or bath tub. So, the desire to 
build ships, rafts, canoes, sail-boats, light-houses, water- 
wheels, etc., is a perfectly natural one, and offers great 
possibilities for the woodworking classes, if the teacher 
has the wisdom and foresight to take advantage of them. 

The ancients put fire on their altars and made it 
the object of their worship. The mystery of it has al- 
ways fascinated the minds of primitive peoples. Anyone 
who has had much to do with boys know what a power- 
ful attraction fire and its uses have for them. The Boy 
Scout movement recognized this and placed the knowl- 
edge of fire and its various uses in a conspicuous position 
among the activities and requirements of Scouts. 

It is perhaps difficult to plan many objects directly 
concerned with fire, but the accompanying activity of 
camping affords abundant material for projects. 

The resolution of forces and the production of 
power begin with early childhood when a stone or ball 
is rolled down an inclined plane, when a simple boomer- 
ang or wind mill is made from paper or cardboard, when 
pieces of metal or glass are made to attract other objects 
by friction, when a crude bow is made of twig and cord 
to shoot the arrow, or when water power sufficient to 
run the paper wheel is produced by building a mud dam. 
Later in life, boys are fascinated by the wonders of elec- 
tricity, steam, and gas. The mechanical projects that 
can be designed within the reach of seventh and eighth 
grade boys are literally numberless. Of course, it would 
involve the combination of other materials besides wood 
to carry such a constructive program into effect. But 
there is sufficient woodwork on any one of numberless 
electrical or other mechanical devices to make excellent 
woodworking projects that would require both scientific 
knowledge and technical skill. 

Besides these fundamental interests that seem to be 
all but instinctive, there are a number of other strong 
interests, among which may be mentioned the three so 
commonly appealed to in woodworking classes. These 
are: the interest that grows out of the home relations 
and duties, the interest that looks toward industry for 
its inspiration and direction, and that social interest 
that finds its satisfaction in community effort for the 
common, or public, good. The last named interest is 
typified by the individual or group work done for the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and the school. But what- 
ever the interest and whatever the method used in meet- 
ing it, the projects may and should be so handled as to 
give them a clear and distinct industrial significance. 

One of the greatest blunders that have been made 
in the manual training work was the assumption that 
because certain objects had been or might have been use- 
ful in the home and because they involved certain “tool 
processes” they therefore constituted a need for the boys 
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to supply. And so, coathangers, toothbrush holders, 
towel rollers, key racks, and ironing boards were forced 
upon every unoffending boy and defenseless home in the 
land, only to be consigned immediately to the furnace 
or the attic. In the consciousness of the average boy, 
they never filled a need, met a use, nor enlisted an in- 
terest. 

Another error which present day teachers should 
avoid is the attempt on the part of a new or inexperi- 
enced teacher to formulate a definite course of projects 
for the whole year, before he ever meets the classes or 
knows anything about the nationality of the pupils, their 
ideals, interests, and needs, or the home conditions un- 
der which they live. A tentative plan of procedure is 
very well and in fact necessary, but to undertake to say 
in advance that every pupil in your next year’s class 
must make a sleeve board is extremely preposterous, 
and is in violation of every rule of interest and concep- 
tion of need. 

I know a teacher who demanded that his eighth 
grade boys make sleeve boards. They were familiar with 
and interested in automobiles, sail boats, airplanes, wire- 
less telegraphy, furniture and carpentry work for sum- 
mer cottages, etc., but they had absolutely no interest 
in sleeve boards and no need for them. They mildly 
protested. He insisted. They refused. He forced the 
issue. All manner of trouble arose and continued 
through the year. He got the ill will of both pupils and 
parents, accomplished nothing, and lost his position. 
The whole trouble could have been avoided by discreet 
management, a more flexible plan of assignment of 
work, and a broader, saner conception of the place of 
interest and genuine need from the pupils’ point of view. 


The Problem-Project Plan. 

Let us suppose that in the manual training class, 
in the science work, in a neighborhood club, or in some 
other way there has developed a great interest in telegra- 
phy among the boys. If the teacher suggests that each 
boy make a telegraphing outfit, he will tap a fountain 
of enthusiasm. The making of a simple set of instru- 
ments is clearly within the reach of seventh grade boys, 
but in this discussion of woodworking, we shall not be 
concerned with the construction of the instruments. 
However, each set of instruments needs a wooden base, 
therefore this can be made the project for the wood- 
working. 

The task then is the planning of such a base. The 
teacher may announce that there are certain limitations 
he desires to set. The base must be made of one piece 
of lumber; there are to be no curves in the shape and 
the top edges are to be bevelled. 
going to be? What shape shall it be? 
finished? What considerations will 
These are the questions that the class must 


How big is the base 
How shall it be 
determine these 
matters ? 
decide upon. 

Three considerations that govern the size, share 
and finish of almost any object may easily be deduced, 
as follows: 
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1. The use to which the object is to be put. 

2. The place to be occupied by it. 

3. The appearance in relation to its environment. 

These are the governing items in the designing of 
any object whether it be a base for telegraph instru- 
ments, a camp stool, a water wheel, a piane bench, a 
chicken coop, a bird house, or a bob-sled. 

In the case under discussion, the use is to hold two 
telegraph instruments, the transmitter and the receiver. 
The length, width, and shape may vary according to 
the individual notions of the boys, so far as the use is 
concerned. But when it comes to considering the places 
to be occupied by the various sets of instruments, the 
variety is greatly increased. One boy proposes to use 
his set on a small study table. Another wishes to“place 
his set on a small window shelf, necessitating a narrow 
base. Another wishes to fasten the base of his set 
against the wall to the molding at the top of the wain- 
scoting. Still another plans to make a base to be used 
on a special stand to be made later in the course. But 
even after this, the problem is not all solved, for there 
are still questions of proportion to be determined. 

Each boy, therefore, sets himself to the task of 
designing a base for a particular set of telegraph instru- 
ments which he has or proposes to make; to be used in 
a particular amount of space; and to be made in a 
color and finish suited to its environment and uses. This 
requires a freehand sketch to indicate the general shape 
as a basis for the instructor’s criticism and advice. After 
this, a mechanical working drawing is made in the 
time devoted to mechanical drawing, and a stock bill 
is made to accompany the working drawing. 

The actual getting out of stock and the beginning 
of the squaring up process need not wait on the working 
drawing. At this point is the logical time to discuss 
very briefly two or three kinds of wood adapted to this 
particular type of project, and to indicate the character 
and qualities of such woods that adapt them to this sort 
of use, illustrating with samples of the woods in 
question. 

If this project should happen to be the first one 
undertaken by a beginning class, the teacher would give 
the squaring up demonstration and then start the pupils 
on their work. The method of cutting off the corners, 


of bevelling the edges, and of sandpapering would be 
demonstrated at a later time as these problems would 
arise. Likewise, the staining and finish would come in 
for brief treatment when the woodwork had been com- 
pleted. : 

The group idea lends itself readily to the problem- 
project method. Instead of specifying a base for tele- 
graph instruments, it would be just as well and in fact 
better, since it would render the plan more flexible and 
would reach more interests, to name a group of objects 
of similar construction and subject to the same limita- 
tions. 

To illustrate this more fully, an example may be 
offered of objects commonly used. A project may be 
desired requiring the making of mortises and tenons. 
Instead of specifying a taboret, the teacher could set 
the limitations such as moderate size, four square posts, 
and mortise construction. A typical group satisfying 
the conditions might be suggested such as camp stool, 
stand for wireless set, frame for tea cart, flower stand, 
and such other projects as the interests of the pupils 
might suggest that would meet the requirements. After 
the selections are made, each pupil proceeds to his work- 
ing drawing. 

The problem-project method has the following 
points in its favor, and seems to combine practically 
all the merits of the other methods: 

1. It approaches the task as a normal problem 
to be solved within the natural limitations of use, space, 
ete. 

2. It requires a higher grade of actual, accurate, 
and logical thinking than any other method. 

3. It is largely individual, and yet it is suscepti- 
ble of being handled as a class method. 

4. It involves whatever of strength there is in dic- 
tation and demonstration. 

5. It makes the satisfaction of a genuine need in 
a genuine manner the fundamental aim. 

6. It gets from the pupil the most skillful use of 
tools and the highest grade of workmanship of which 
he is capable through the compelling force of his inter- 
est, his pride, and his sense of having to meet a real 
need in a workmanlike manner. 


__ Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror, en- 
riching and building up nations more surely than the 
proudest battles.—Channing. 
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BUILD “TINY TOWN” AS A CIVIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS PROBLEM 


Supt. W. W. Thomas, Springfield, Mo. 


eens) HERE is no more effective way of getting 
T ff the people of a community interested in a 
— subject than first to get all the young peo- 
“Scam ple and children, or as many of them as 

possible, interested in it. That fact is well 
illustrated by the “Build Now” campaign in progress at 
Springfield, Mo., which, altho not ended, has already 
produced splendid results in increasing building activ- 
ity, and still greater results along the lines of publicity 
and awakened interest in home building and owning. 







and, sad to relate—from the standpoint of the girls at 
least—the proposition was defeated. A campaign for 
the adoption of the commission form of government was 
then carried on by the students. Their political an- 
nouncements were published in the daily papers just as 
before a regular election. The officials elected had 
charge of the administration of Tiny Town during the 
period of its exhibition in Convention Hall, when the 
prizes were awarded and the public had its first view 
of the finished city—built complete in ten weeks by 
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“Tinytown” in Construction, Springfield, Mo. 


The chief feature of the campaign is the building, by 
the students of the manual training departments of 
Springfield’s eighteen public schools, of a miniature city, 
to which the name of “Tiny Town” has been given. 
The “Tiny Town” idea was originated and put 
into execution by W. H. Johnson, of Springfield, local 
director of publicity for the “Build Now” campaign, 
with the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Dan M. Nee is President and Louis Plank is 
Secretary. The campaign is financed by the voluntary 
contributions of interested business men, amounting to 
about $5,000. The plan has had the hearty support of 
the school authorities. Supt. W. W. Thomas strongly 
believes in teaching boys and girls, along with their 
regular studies, how to become real men and women, 
how to acquire homes and assume the functions of citi- 
zenship. He therefore conceived the idea of interesting 
them in civil government by allowing them to hold an 
election, first deciding by vote of the students as to 
women’s suffrage; that is whether the girl students 
should be allowed to vote for the various offices to be 
filled—for Tiny Town must have a mayor and full set 
of city officials. This burning question was voted upon, 


public school pupils under the direction of their manual 
training instructors. 

There were, all told, about 1,000 houses. As they 
were built by different students, the building contest— 
for prizes were awarded to schools and individuals for 
best work—carries the “Build Now” propaganda right 
into about 1,000 homes, for it is easy to see that the 
progress of the contest would be a daily subject of dis- 
cussion in the family circle. Further, as the children 
of eighteen schools were participating, practically every 
precinct and block in the city were represented. . 

On the accompanying photographs it will be no- 
ticed that the houses are all different in design and 
that they closely follow in miniature, correct plan de- 
signs of ordinary frame house construction similar to 
the majority of the homes of average American people. 
The houses are built on the scale of one-half inch to 
the foot. The complete city is based upon 155 acres, 
reduced to the same scale. It has properly laid out 
streets, parks, etc., with real grass and flowers. 

The building of Tiny Town began May 4 and con- 
tinued to June 25 at the end of which period the com- 
pleted city was placed on exhibition, and cash prizes 
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aggregating $500 were awarded to the schools and indi- 
viduals that, in the judgment of a competent committee, 
had done the best work. Other attractive features in 
the way of movies and high-class entertainment for the 
grown-ups were featured at Convention Hall during the 
exhibition of Tiny Town the week beginning June 25. 
A small admission fee was charged, and in view of the 
great amount of publicity that had been given thru the 
newspapers and otherwise, and the personal interest felt 
in a great many homes, the attendance was large. At 
the close of the exhibition a regular auctioneer sold to 
the highest bidders the houses of all the boys who 
wished to dispose of their buildings and many of the 
prize-winning structures were displayed in the windows 
of leading stores of the city. ° 
The Poster Contest. 

The publicity and promotion possibilities of the 
Tiny Town enterprise was by no means exhausted by 
the actual building of the houses and the personal and 
newspaper discussion resulting therefrom. In fact, that 
has proved to be only a start, and the great value of 
the plan lies in the fact that it possesses almost unlim- 
ited ramifications and variations that will suggest them- 
selves to a fertile mind and may be readily worked out 
along lines to fit any city, community or school where 
the idea may be adopted. One of the best “stunts” de- 








cut from periodicals. These posters were placed in the 
display windows of the stores, each merchant donating 
a prize of merchandise or money to be attached to or 
displayed beside the poster card in his window. All 
these prizes, aggregating several hundred, were turned 
over to the schools and distributed to the successful 
competitors. The various schools exchanged posters, 
each judging the other’s work. 
Home Decoration Contest for Girls. 

The house building contest being open only to the 
manual training students, practically all of whom are 
boys, there remained the problem of interesting and 
enlisting the several hundred high school girls, many 
of whom possessed artistic ability. Therefore Miss 
Ford, head of the art department of the schools an- 
nounced an interior home decoration prize contest. The 
girls made miniature rugs and other floor coverings, 
draperies, furniture, doing fres:oing, design painting 
and other forms of interior beautifying for the houses 
built by the boys. 

It should be stated that all the work involved in 
the various contests, except the actual building of the 
houses, was done at the homes of the pupils, for two 
good reasons: First, to get the home folks interested, 
so they would talk about building and home decorating, 
and second, in order not to break into the regular 





Section of Tinytown. 


veloped was a poster contest for the 600 or 800 children 
not engaged in the building contest. Cardboard poster 
sheets, 14 by 18 inches, printed uniformly at top and 
bottom, the intervening space being left blank, were fur- 
nished the children. The printing at the top read “A 
Prize for Tiny Town” and at the bottom “Save Money 
—-Build Now.” The center part of the card was left 
blank for the children to fill in with original drawings 
or paintings, or to paste on colored pictures of homes 


studies, as the children were likely to feel more interest 
in Tiny Town than in studying about why and when 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

Interesting the Small Children. 

For the purpose of giving the younger children the 
opportunity to do their bit for their city and for the 
home owning movement there were prepared J,400 small 
blank books, having twelve pages each, with printed 
captions at the top of each page representing the vari- 
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General View of Tinytown. Only a small fraction of the houses is shown. 


ous rooms of a house in their regular order. In these 
books the children used cut-outs from magazines and 
books, pictures and designs of interiors, furniture, etc., 
to express their ideas about how a home should be fur- 
nished. Prizes were offered for the best books. 

Results of the Campaign. 

The campaign, as a whole, has resulted in a great 
amount of publicity for the home owning movement. 
The newspapers have been very generous with their 
space, running a number of stories on their front pages ; 


in fact, there has hardly been a day in which something 
about the campaign has not appeared. There also has 
been unlimited discussion in the home circle, in the 
schools, on the streets, in fact wherever people congre- 
gate. Whether entirely due to the “Build Now” adver- 
tising and Tiny Town or not, Springfield is enjoying an 
unprecedented building boom. The Tiny Town idea is 
to be carried out next year on a larger scale, this time 
in the open. A ten acre tract will likely be devoted to 
plotting and landscaping the Tiny Town of 1920. 


CORRELATING WOODWORK AND AGRICULTURE 


W. P. Beard, Director of Agriculture, and J. F. Anderson, Director of Manual Training, 
Brookings High School, Brookings, S. Dak. 


HJITH the impetus added to vocational 
training by the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes law, schools will become in just 
that measure more useful. Along with 
several schools in South Dakota the Brook- 
ings schools saw this opportunity and proceeded to take 
advantage of it. The work in agriculture began with 
the second semester of the last school year. 





The work of the department is designed to meet 
the needs of that eighty per cent who do not get the 
advantages of college training, fitting them for a “Mode 
of Life,” as Davenport calls farming. The courses are 
planned so as to be directly applicable to farm problems 
and processes, in fact each student will carry out a 
supervised project on the farm each year of his agri- 
cultural course. 

One of the first problems in developing the agri- 
cultural course was that .of equipment. The heads of 
the manual training and agricultural department in 
canvassing the situation saw an excellent opportunity 
and immediately set about to work it out. The fact 
that many boys were taking the two courses at once 
made evident the basis of correlation between the two 
lines of work. 


One of the things needed was a large germinator 


in which a great deal of corn could be germinated at 
one time. This particular article was selected for sev- 
eral reasons as the first in working out the plans cf 
correlation : 

1. The germination of seed corn for farmers 
would show material results of economic value to both 
student and patron. 

2. The germinator would give the students an 
opportunity to apply the fundamentals learned in the 
classroom. 

3. It would serve as a solution of the problem of 
finding a worth while problem for those that were so 
situated that carrying on this branch of the work would 
be almost impossible. 

4. It would furnish an excellent problem in 
mechanical drawing. 

5. It would form the basis of correlation between 
agriculture and woodwork. 

6. It would present problems for solution in wood- 
work. 

%. In case the school had an established course 
in metal working it would present an excellent problem 
in that branch. 

The first point to be considered is that of the 
interest which might be aroused among the students 
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and patrons as a result of the economic value of the 
work done with it. Seed corn testing on the average 
farm without facilities usually ends in very unsatis- 
factory results. After several attempts with different 
testers the test is usually carried on with but little care 
and thoroness, or is completely abandoned. There are, 
however, many farmers who have overcome these dif- 
ficulties and do their testing in a satisfactory manner. 
At best it is considerable work and both classes of 
farmers are glad to avail themselves of an opportunity 
of having their corn tested in the schools. This inter- 
ests them in the school and the work that the students 
are doing. 

It has invariably been the case that in the teach- 
ing of agriculture the students become interested in 
things that grow and live. This work will gain favor 
with the students because of this fact. The students 
followed the construction of the germinator with un- 
abated interest. This interest was intensified by the 
fact that the germinator was to overcome the loss to 
the farmers in dollars and cents which resulted from 
planting corn of poor vitality. They also realized the 
loss of maximum efficiency in food production, so 
necessary at the present time. 

The students studied the fundamentals of germi- 
nation in the classroom and realized how they might 
be incorporated in the germinator. The different meth- 
ods of testing, were discussed in class. The advantages 
and disadvantages were brought out. The important 
points that had to be decided on; were—supply, of the 
three essentials for germination, namely, heat, mois- 
ture and air—the number of ears to be tested at once; 
the number of kernels to be tested from each ear; means 
of separating the kernels of the different ears in the 
tester; the numbering system for the ears in the tester 
and racks, and the prevention of mold. The different 
methods of testing furnished suggestions on these 
points. 

As a result of the discussions in class the following 
features were decided upon as necessary to the germi- 
nator: There were to be seven drawers each one to 
hold six kernels taken from each of 270 ears of corn 
thus making the total capacity 1,890 ears. The frame 
must be strong enough to hold the weight of the wet 
sawdust in the drawers. There must be a place in the 
bottom for a source of heat which might be furnished 
either by an electric hot plate or a large light bulb. 
Provision must be made for circulation of the warmed 
air about the drawers, and there must be means for 
regulating the temperature. 

As a source of project work for those who are so 
situated as to be unable to carry on a really worth while 
problem at home, the tester has proven excellent. The 
germination of seed corn makes it unnecessary for these 
students to.take up’ unimportant or uninteresting pro- 
jects of a makeshift nature that did the work more 
harm than if nothing of the kind had been attempted. 
The testing work is done by the students at the school 
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outside of the regular school hours under the supervi- 
sion of the agriculture teacher. 

Besides this use of the tester it is of value in the 
corn growing projects. Seed corn racks have been made 
for use with this germinator. Each section of the rack 
holds ears similarily numbered to those in the drawers. 
In the fall those boys who have chosen the raising of an 
acre of corn as their project, bring their seed to the 
school and keep it in the seed racks thru the winter and 
use the tester in making the final selection of seed. 
Farmers will be given the same privilege. 

Still another way in which this germinator will be 
of great use in the curing and drying of the products 
raised by the students in their garden projects. The 
tester is particularly adapted to this use because of the 
fact that there are no braces or slides running trans- 
versally thru the frame, to interfere with long plants 
and because the drawers have open bottoms. By placing 
screens of small mesh in the drawers, or covering the 
screens with cloth, the germinator will be readily adapt- 
ed to use in drying vegetables or fruit. The absence of 
a bottom in the drawers will make possible a maximum 
amount of warm air constantly in contact with the 
products being cured. The air inlet in the bottom and 
the outlet in the top will secure a continual supply of 
dry air. With about four square feet per drawer and 
seven drawers in use, a considerable quantity of food- 
stuff may be dried at one time. The tester might also 
be used for an oats sprouter, and the large galvanized 
pans may be used in the growing of seedlings outside 
of the germinator. 

The construction of the germinator and the seed 
corn racks may be drawn in the mechanical drawing 
classes and blue printed so as to facilitate in the working 
out of the plans in the wood shop. The drawing would 
constitute many phases of the mechanical drawing prob- 
lems including projection, isometric, and detail draw- 
ing. It should also be traced and blue-printed. 

The method of correlating the woodwork and Agri- 
ture will be evident from the above paragraphs. 


In the woodworking shop the germinator may be 
worked out as a group problem or it may be given to 
two or three boys in the class and worked out by them 
alone. In our shop the construction of the whole was 
explained to the entire class and then the different 
parts were assigned to different boys, and all worked 
together to complete the project as quickly and accurate- 
ly as possible. Two boys worked on the drawers, others 
made the frame, another group cut out and finished the 
drawer slides while the others worked on the panelling 
and door, the whole being assembled in the logical order 
by the group that made the different parts. There 
were sufficient blue prints to enable the groups to work 
with a minimum of questions and disturbance which 
is always necessary to a well organized project. 

Because the Brookings school did not have a course 
in metal working it was necessary to resort to com- 
mercial shops for the galvanized pans. These were 
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made a quarter of an inch smaller each way, than the 
wooden drawers, and high enough to just clear the tops 
of the drawers. For the wire mesh used to separate 
the kernels in the drawers 14 gauge wire netting, an 
It would be 
much cheaper and more profitable if the wire could be 
soldered and shaped in the metal shop by the boys who 


are interested in the work. 


inch and a half square mesh was used. 


The germinator has been in use with the most sat- 
isfactory results. The farmers responded to our offer of 
testing their seed corn with unexpected interest, and 
this has meant a great deal to the agricultural course 
and has shown the students that the manual trajning 


Applying the Army Trade 
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courses really have undeveloped possibilities so often 
negelected in agricultural communities. 

The frame work of the germinator is made of pine 
and the drawer slides of scrap boards. The drawers 
were made of well dried pine so that the possibility of 
swelling or checking would be reduced to a minimum. 
The panels were made of beaver board stripped with 
half inch cypress and the whole covered with a coat of 
flat paint to keep out the moisture arising from the wet 
sawdust enclosed in the galvanized pans when the corn 
is in process of germination. Holes were bored thru 
the top at two inch intervals and so located that they 
could be closed or uncovered in order to regulate the 
amount of air passing thru the germinator while in use. 


Tests to Vocational Schools 


Charles A. Wardner, Director of Cooperative Trade Schools, Springfield, Vermont 


nel in the Army during the war unearthed 
many wonderful things about personal effi- 
ciency. As a result of their labors there 
have been evolved a series of tests covering 
all of the principal trades and occupations. At the time 
these were produced they could not be made public with- 
out danger of interfering with the conduct of the war. 
Now these tests may be obtained from the War Depart- 
ment and many of them can be used to advantage in 
vocational and trade schools. 





These Army trade tests are designed to enable the 
examiner to determine the amount of actual trade 
knowledge or technical skill a man may possess. Other 
tests have been devised to determine a man’s natural 


hand tools. 


ability or the degree of latent mechanical ability an un- 
trained man may possess. Among these tests may be 
mentioned the tray divided into ten compartments. 
Each of these compartments contains the complete parts 
to some mechanical object like a door lock, bicycle bell 
or rat trap. The person being tested is allowed one hour 
to put aH of the ten objects together, or six minutes to 
an object. 

Many of these tests are being modified and used in 
the Cooperative Trade School of Springfield, Vermont. 
The accompanying cut shows one of these modified tests 
which is used to examine the students at the end of a 
course to determine their knowledge of the names of 
Some of the local manufacturers are seri- 
ously considering using the trade tests in their employ- 





Tool Board Used for Testing Knowledge, 
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ment office. Surely the day may not be far distant when 
the shop owner will take an annual inventory of labor 
assets along with his other inventories. 
Test for Knowledge of Tools. 
Woodworking Tools. 


....- Auger bit ....Level attachment to 
....-Back saw square 
...-Bit brace ...Mortise gage 

. Block plane ....Nail set 


....Outside calipers 
..Seratch awl 

....Serew-driver 
.-Sloyd knife 


: ... Cabinet scraper 
...Carpenter’s chisel 
..Compass saw 


...Coping saw ile 

....-Countersink ...-Smoothing plane 
. .-Divider ...Spoke shave 

....Draw knife ....Trammel points 

....-Framing squar2 ..Try square 

... Gouge ....Twist drill 
...Jack plane ....Two-foot rule 


...Keyhole saw 
Metalworking Tools. 
..Adjustable S wrench --. Fliers 


...-Bevel square ...-Plumb boob 
..Blacksmith’s hammer ....Pocket screw-driver 
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.-Brick drill ....Protractor 
..Caliper square ... Ratchet wrench 
..-Cold chisel ... Reamer 
....-Combination square ....-Round punch 
...Cotter pin tool ....Saw file 
....Crescent wrench ..Saw set 
...Depth gage ....Seraper 
....-Diamond point chisel . .Seriber 
...Die stock ....Screw pitch gage 
....-Hack saw ....Spacing center punch 
..Hand tap ..S wrench 


.... Stillson wrench 
.. Surface gage 
..-Tap or tool holder 


... Inside calipers 
....Machinist’s hammer 
..Machinist’s level 


....Micrometer ... Thickness gage 
...Mill file ....Thumb-screw clamp 
....Monkey wrench ....-Toolmaker’s clamp 

. .Nippers .. Wire splicing clamp 


.. Outside calipers 
Miscellaneous. 

....-Molder’s tools 
....Putty knife 
re ....Stove bolt 
....Machine bolt ....Spark plug 

..Machine screw ....Wood screw 

Note—Place the correct number of each tool shown in 

the photograph in front of the name on the list. 


....Carriage bolt. 
..Draftsman’s 6” scale 


..Lag screw 


Opportunities for Boys in the Printing Trade 


Robert F. Salade, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4] EVER before in the history of the United 
|} States have there been such excellent op- 
portunities for American boys to learn good 
trades than at the present time. In every 
field of industry and in all lines of busi- 
ness, the call is for trained men—for men who know 
how to perform this or that particular kind of work 
efficiently. To meet this emergency thousands upon 
thousands of bright, ambitious youths are needed to take 
positions as apprentices. The opportunities for instruc- 
tion and advancement are on every side, and substantial 
wages are offered to all young men who are willing to 
give their services. 

The working conditions for apprentice-boys in the 
industrial plants of this country have changed wonder- 
fully for the better during the last few decades. Some 
years ago it was essential for the apprentice to work 
ten hours of every business day for very small pay. In 
many instances the boys worked in shops, mills and 
factories which were anything but sanitary, and in not 
a few cases the apprentice was in danger thru machin- 
ery having no safety devices. But, today, in the average 
industrial plant the workrooms are well-lighted, cheer- 
ful, and are kept neat and clean; the apprentice works 





eight hours a day instead of ten, and moreover, the” 


apprentice is paid substantially while he is learning a 
valuable trade. 

One of the most interesting, educational and profit- 
able vocations is that of printing. It has been well said 
that “the printing office is a great school of knowledge.” 
Many of the men who are renowned in American his- 
tory, such as for example, Benjamin Franklin and Mark 
Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), gained their early educa- 
tion in printing houses. The knowledge which Frank- 
lin received while he was working as a printer and pub- 


lisher was afterwards exceedingly useful in his work 
as a writer, inventor, scientist and diplomat. Mark 
Twain’s experience in the printing trade contributed to 
his success as an author. Many of the other great men 
of the world were practical printers and they were all 
proud of the fact. 

The printing-apprentice during his course of train- 
ing learns the correct use of grammar and punctuation ; 
he learns how to spell words properly; he learns color 
harmony, mathematics and a great deal of other useful 
knowledge aside from the regular mechanical work of 
printing. The compositor, or typesetter, handles “copy” 
written on practically every subject. He reads and sets 
type simultaneously. He cannot help but absorb some 
of the knowledge offered by the manuscripts as he works 
on. Operators of type-setting machines in large news- 
paper and magazine plants have the pleasure of read- 
ing the latest news, special articles and short stories 
before the public sees the matter in print. The com- 
positor must read as he sets type, whether he likes read- 
ing or not. He must spell words and punctuate sentences 
correctly, else his proof-sheets will mark him as an 
illiterate man. The average compositor is well read 
and broad-minded simply as a result of his work. 

The printing pressman, too, has the advantage of 
reading many different kinds of printed matter during 
the course of his work in the pressroom. When making- 
ready forms of type and plates on the presses, he builds 
up weak places in the make-ready with small pieces of 
tissue paper so that the form of type or plates will print 
evenly and plainly on the stock. In other words, the 
pressman’s work is so fine and intricate that often a 
piece of paper as thin as tissue will affect it. This 
means that the pressman really learns considerable about 
engineering. His experience in mixing printing inks 
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of many colors and tints soon gives him a knowledge 
of color which knowledge could be applied to various 
kinds of work outside the printing industry. For in- 
stance, the expert color-printer knows that a frame house 
painted pearl gray, with the window-frames and shutters 
done in darker gray, and the window-sash painted light 
maroon, would be pleasing to the eye on account of the 
three different colors mentioned being in harmony. 
Both the compositor and the pressman, during their 
work in the printing office, have to deal with figures and 
measurements which may be classed under the head of 
mathematics, and in many ways this knowledge is useful 
to the compositor and pressman aside from their regular 
work in the printery. The point which the writer is 
trying to make clear to the reader is this: The trained 
printer soon becomes an exacting man; the great variety 
of fine work that he is producing forces him to be exact- 
ing. Therefore, if a good printer would desire to leave 
the printing trade for the purpose of learning some other 
trade, he would already be in possession of knowledge 
which would aid him in rapidly learning another craft. 
Printers, as a class, are among the highest-paid 
craftsmen in the United States. One of the many ad- 
vantages of the printing business is in its being a steady, 
all-thru-the-year occupation. The average large and 
medium-size printing plant is constantly busy during all 
months of the year. The well-trained compositor or 
pressman may always feel sure of holding a steady posi- 
tion. His work is intensely interesting—so fascinating, 
in fact, that often the day passes before he realizes that 
it is time to go home. He works indoors, usually in 
comfortable quarters, and rains or snows never force 
him to “take days off” as is frequently the case with out- 
door workers. At the present time the average wage 
of printers thruout the country is from $25 to $30 
weekly, and the figures are continually rising. In the 
larger cities such as New York, Detroit and Chicago, 
printers earn more than $30 weekly. In large printing 
and publishing plants, the printers by working a few 
hours “overtime,” often receive around $50 weekly. 
Printing is not an unhealthful vocation. Statistics 
prove that printers in general live longer than men who 
follow certain other trades. The work of a compositor 
or pressman is not laborious; it is more “brain-work” 
than hard labor, and the printer who adheres to the 
ordinary laws of health will have no difficulty in keeping 
his body in fair physical condition. So carefully is the 


health of the workers guarded in many of the modern ° 


printing and publishing plants that individual towels 
and drinking cups are provided; bottled spring water, 
for drinking purposes, is furnished; every employe has 
a private locker for his clothing; the wash-rooms are 
kept neat and clean, and all of the workrooms are 
thoroly ventilated. 

The old-time, “all-round” printers, who worked off 
and on as compositor, proof reader, job pressman, cylin- 
der pressman, paper cutter, etc., is today considered a 
“ghost of the past.” True, there are some few all-round 
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printers who are still employed in smaller shops, bul in 
these days the great majority of printers are “special- 
ists,” working exclusively in one particular branch of the 
industry. One printer does nothing except type-setting, 
another printer works continually as job pressman, still 
another does nothing except cylinder press-work, and 
soon. The “specialist-printer,” on account of being an 
expert on one class of work, receives higher wages than 
the “all-round” printer. 

At the present time, when a young man decides to 
become a printing-apprentice, he has the choice of at 
least five different branches of the business, namely: 
Hand Composition, Job Press-work, Cylinder Press- 
work, Rotary Press-work, and Machine Composition. 
There are other branches in addition, such as Imposition 
of Forms, and Proof Reading, but the apprentice should 
first acquire practical knowledge of composition before 
taking up either one of the two last branches mentioned. 
It would require about four years for the apprentice to 
learn any one of these seven “professions.” 

Hand Composition means the setting of plain type 
of various faces and sizes such as used for the printing 
of fine books, booklets, pamphlets, ete. It means also 
the setting of display type of various sizes and faces as 
used for business cards, letterheads, billheads; advertis- 
ing literature such as folders, catalogs, mailing cards 
and posters; and, display advertising as it appears in 
newspapers and magazines. The hand compositor who 
knows how to design and set in type handsome forms for 
title pages of books and catalogs, business stationery, 
advertising literature, and for display advertising, is 
called a “typographer,” and he ranks as an artist. A 
high-class typographer, working in one of the large 
printing or publishing plants, can earn from $30 to 
$40 weekly. 

Job Press-work means “making ready” forms of 
type and plates on platen presses of various models and 
sizes, which print sheets of paper and cardboard of all 
sizes up to 14x22 inches. Much of the fine color print- 
ing such as art subjects for wall calendars, booklets, 
advertising folders, inserts for books, business stationery, 
ete., is produced on platen presses. Practically all of 
the smaller class of job and commercial printing such 
as business cards, tickets, billheads, circulars and an- 
nouncements is also done on platten presses. The job 
pressman must know how to make-ready the forms so 
that the type and plates give perfect impressions on the 
stock; he must know how to mix different colors and 
tints of printing ink; he must know how to manipulate 
the ink so that it will properly transfer from the inked- 
form to the paper stock; he must know how to adjust 
“guides” on the “tympan” of the press so that the form 
will print in the right position on the stock, and so that 
the operator of the machine will have no difficulty in 
“feeding” the sheets to register. The wage of a good 
job pressman is from $25 to $30 weekly. 

Cylinder Press-work means making-ready large 
forms of type and plates which would be too spacious 
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to work on platen presses. The cylinder press is used 
for printing large sheets of stock for catalogs, books, 
country newspapers, magazines, posters, and so forth. 
All of the big, illustrated catalogs sent out by business 
concerns are printed eight or more pages at a time on 
cylinder presses. The cylinder pressman works in about 
the same way as a job pressman, with the exception that 
he handles larger and more heavier forms. Both the 
job and cylinder pressmen are highly-skilled craftsmen, 
and many of them may rightly be classed as artists. 
The cylinder pressman of the larger city earns about $35 
weekly. 

Rotary Press-work means making-ready curved 
plates which are used for printing large editions of 
newspapers, magazines, telephone directories, etc. The 
great standard magazines are printed from curved elec- 
trotype plates on rotary presses, the paper passing auto- 
matically thru the machines at high speed from rolls. 
All of the big-city newspapers are printed from curved 
stereotype plates on mammoth rotary presses, the paper 
speeding thru from rolls automatically. The make- 
ready is done in such a manner as to cause all of the 
illustrations and type-matter in the electrotypes and 
stereotype plates to print sharp and clear. An expert 
rotary pressman earns as high as $45 per week. 

Machine Composition is done by means of a key- 
board and a casting device. The operator of a compos- 
ing-machine can produce five times as much plain type- 
matter as a compositor can set by hand. Practically all 
of the. plain type-composition used for the large daily 
newspapers and for the standard magazines is set on 
machines. The two popular composing-machines which 
are in general use are called the Linotype and the 
Monotype. The operator of a Linotype, by manipulat- 
ing the keyboard, sets lines of matrices from which ‘solid 
lines of type are cast automatically. The operator of a 
Monotype also works on a keyboard, and as he strikes 
the various buttons of the keyboard, holes are perforated 
in a roll of paper. Afterwards, this roll of paper is 
placed on a casting machine, and the holes in the paper 
cause new, movable type characters and spaces to be 
cast and set in lines. Operators of composing machines 
average about $35 weekly. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New 
York, have a free school of instruction in the operation 
of their machines at Brooklyn, N. Y. The Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, of Philadelphia, also have 
a free school of instruction. 

It is not the writer’s intention to present in this 
article a complete treatise on the art of printing. The 
intention is merely to give prospective apprentices av 
idea of the duties required of a printer in the various 
departments of a plant. Enough has been written her2 
on the technical side of the subject to point the way to 
the particular kind of work in which the reader may be 
interested. One youth may prefer to learn the art of 
hand composition, another may have a desire for learn- 
ing job press-work, still another may prefer the work 
of machine-composition, and so on. It would be well 
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for the young man who believes that he would like to 
become a printer, to go thru all departments of a large 
printing house for the purpose of studying the different 
branches of the work. He would then be in a position 
to decide on the branch of work that he would like best 
to learn. 

For the information of boys who may not know of 
the fact, in nearly all of the medium-size towns and 
large cities of the United States are located vocational 
training schools where printing and other trades are 
taught in evening courses. The course of instruction is 
free. It should be understood, however, that these voca- 
tional schools are not capable of making full-fledged 
craftsmen. This could not be expected with the student 
attending the classes only a few hours of each week. 
The evening trade school will, nevertheless, give the 
printing-apprentice preparatory training which will 
prove very valuable to him when he accepts a regular 
position as apprentice in a printing establishment. 

Boys desiring to learn something about printing 
and its allied trades from books will find many instruc- 
tive volumes on the subjects in the free public libraries. 
One of the best series of books ever written on printing 
and its allied trades is called, “The U. T. A. Typo- 
graphic Library,” consisting of 64 volumes, each one 
devoted to a particular branch of the printing industry. 
These books may be found in the “Useful Arts Depart- 
ment” of any large public library. The series of books 
by Theodore L. DeVinne, a famous American printer, 
will also be found valuable to the student. 

Any intelligent youth, 16 years of age, or older, 
who would like to learn the printing trade, will experi- 
ence no difficulty in finding a position as apprentice 
open for him in his home town or city. Even in the 
small villages thruout the land are located job printing 
and country newspaper offices which offer opportunities 
for boys to become apprentices. The country printer, 
as a rule, is a good craftsman, and he is capable of hold- 
ing a position in one of the large printing and publish- 
ing houses of the city, but in these days even the country 
printer is fairly well paid, and there is no need for him 
to move away from home. While he would earn higher 
wages in the city, living expenses would be higher there, 
so he would gain little by leaving the country printery. 

In this age, so important and useful is printing 
that no other industry could hardly exist without it. 
Every business, no matter in what line, needs printed 
matter to keep it in operation. The United States 
Government is one of the largest users of printing in 
the world. Who has not heard of Uncle Sam’s splendid 
printing office at Washington, D. C.? So rapidly has 
the printing and publishing business been growing dur- 
ing the last thirty years that today it ranks as the third 
largest industry in the United States, and it is still 
developing and expanding in every direction. With 
these facts in mind, it is easy for one to understand why 
there is always plenty of work for good printers, and it 
is crystal-clear that the future for printing-apprentices 
is exceedingly brilliant. 

















Getting Results in Elementary Mechanical Drawing 


Arthur B. McCall, Instructor of Mechanical Drawing, Springfield, Ill. 


periences that an instructor of elementary 
mechanical drawing may have in an effort 
to get results, we are at once forced to ad- 
mit that the problems of technique are by 
no means the most difficult problems of the individual 
classroom. Indeed, the new and inexperienced teacher 
is most likely to be pretty well tuned up on matters of 
theory and technique and the chances are with his fresh 
study of good iextbooks and recent training in a school 
of special preparation, he will be very likcly to find the 
pitfalls in some other phase of his classroom experience. 

He may just as well be expecting to meet some per- 
plexing problems of classroom management, because 
they are sure to come. These problems often come up, 
of course, when they are least expected and of a nature 
that will not permit any previous preparation for their 
solution. The meeting of such problems is very often 
the key note to the success of the individual instructor. 
Hence the need of tact and resourcefulness. 

The circumstances of the last two years have pro- 
duced a situation wherein a very great many inexperi- 
enced teachers of industrial subjects have been encour- 
aged to help out in filling the fearful lot of vacancies 
due to the usual corps of instructors entering military 
and industrial service. There are many men also who 
have left their trades and without any previous teach- 
ing experience have bravely stepped into the classroom 
to find facing them twenty or more sources of young 
* American energy waiting to be guided and directed thru 
the channel of safe conduct to a bigger and better 
knowledge of the good our industrial subjects can do 
them. 

It is not my purpose to go into the matter of work- 
ing up a course of study but to consider briefly some 
of the problems that involve resourcefulness, tact, initi- 
ative and interest. 





First of all, when the new teacher enters the class- 
room, if he can be buoyant in spirits and have a goodly 
measure of self-confidence, he will find that such an atti- 
tude will help wonderfully to point out a way as he 
feels his way carefully thru the many problems to be 
faced in his first term’s work. 

The teacher will do well to remember that the 
pupils of every class that come in will size him up and 
give him a rating their very first lesson. He may be 
absolutely sure of that. Their ratings of him will differ 
to some extent, but the most of them will do a pretty 
good job of sizing him up. 

They judge his attitude toward boys by the man- 
ner in which he speaks to them, his personality by his 
personal appearance and the way he carries himself, 
his efficiency by what he tells them to do and how he 
tells them to do it. They watch every move of the first 


lesson for various reasons. Here if the Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn type of boy finds a laxness any- 
where in his watchfulness, they will start something, 
just to introduce to him his first care that would con- 
tinue to grow and make him lots of trouble later if he 
did not at once show them their proper place in class. 

Right at this point is where the teacher is per- 
haps first called upon to use that phase of his judg- 
ment called tact; to know just what to do at the 
psychological time it should be done. The manner in 
which he disposes of this problem will determine 
whether or not he will have many more problems of 
the kind to solve. 

The best teachers in the profession have had that 
first test problem of discipline to solve; we have all met 
it, but some have not been able to realize in time the 
importance of getting the problem solved correctly the 
very first time it comes up. The proper solutions are 
as varied as the personalities the teacher is dealing with 
and, within certain limitations, the teacher will have 
to fit the solution to the boy rather than to fit the boy 
to the solution. This will always best come after a care- 
ful study in a private interview with the offender. 

If the teacher is really interested in his mechanical 
drawing subject, he will get busy at once in a prompt 
and efficient manner with his class instruction, remem- 
bering that the interest he shows in the subject will be 
reflected in the enthusiasm of the boys in class. 


The seventh grade course of study should be so 
planned as to cover just the types of drawings that any 
class should make when it is being taught the elements 
of the work. It matters not whether this be a seventh 
eighth or ninth grade class. There are certain types of 
drawings that will serve to bring out the correct tech- 
nical use of the instruments in this course and at the 
same time teach the class why the views of certain 
shaped projects must be laid out in a certain way on 
the paper. 

The writer is inclined to believe that it is a mis- 
take not to give a seventh grade class projects that in- 
volve the use of the compass as well as the most com- 
monly used angles of the triangle positions. Such a 
plan might be more acceptable in a school where certain 
long periods of practice time in drawing would be re- 
quired in each technical phase of the elementary train- 
ing. It seems that such a situation, however, might well 
be found in a school of special preparation. In ovr 
public schools where so many unfortunate boys need to 
quit school early, it is evident to many close observers 
in this branch of industrial arts, that when a boy is 
fortunate enough to get even a term of elementary me- 
chanical drawing, he should get as much practical ex- 
perience as possible with the various instruments used 
in the development of pencil technique. 
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We must bear in mind in teaching the elementary 
class that the big goal to work toward here is not in 
any case to be speed but the thing to work for is the 
correct use of the T-square, the two commonly used 
triangles, the pencil compass and the scale. 

The experience of many teachers would indicate 
that if the first plate of drawing is properly presented 
considering all the new and necessary technical points 
to be observed in producing them, the class will take 
the greater part of two 70 minute periods in completing 
it. Yet, after a term of competent instruction the same 
class on an average will be able to complete more dif- 
ficult drawings in half the time, or less. 

If the teacher will take the interest and spend the 
effort he will find it a very big help in developing his 
own self-confidence if he will occasionally step out of 
the already too much trodden footsteps of our pioneers 
in this subject and do a little original thinking and 
experimentation of his own. This will not hurt the 
feelings of the pioneers at all. Indeed they will be 
delighted to see him do it. It is certainly time that we 
were all using our initiative to get better results in our 
subject. Some of our pioneers will tell us (in speaking 
of others, of course) that they have almost gone to 
seed writing books for our benefit, just to get us to 
think a little for ourselves. We will admit that we 
believe now that in times past some of our leaders have 
advanced some untried theories for us to think over and 
try out at our own risk; but we are certainly grateful 
to those who have come to the aid of the classroom 
teacher of mechanical drawing with helpful suggestions 
that have come thru his thoughtful classroom experi- 
ence. 

A lady who had visited the manual arts classes of 
many American citics recently said in conversation with 
the writer: “In all my visits I found a deplorable lack 
of originality on the part of manual training teachers 
everywhere; and it seemed to me as if they were all 
using the same course of study. There were few of 
them who were weaned away from the traditional foot 
stool, taboret and book rack. Those in the mechanical 
drawing classes were so dependent upon the brains of 
the man who wrote their textbook, that it was largely 
a case of copy work almost everywhere I went.” ‘This 
lady was a wealthy member of a board of education of 
a prosperous Illinois city who was making a pleas- 
ure tour of the country and was incidentally looking 
vut for an instructor who would know his business and 
put some new ideas into the manual arts department. 

It seems to the writer that, when we think of the 
value to the boy of a working knowledge of mechanical 
drawing, it is worth our most strenuous efforts to make 
it a most popular subject among the boys. 

It is evident that there is room for much careful 
study and observation on the part of the instructor in 
this subject. We sometimes find that a big emphasis 
is put upon the element of technique as a motive and 
forget the psychological processes which are so justly 
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deserving consideration in holding the boy’s interest. 
Without careful leadership, the American boy might 
have a tendency to think of mechanical drawing as a 
subject too far distant from his goal of achievement. 
We know full well how he loves to make things with 
his own hands in the shop and how ambitious he is to 
get busy there almost every time an opportunity will 
permit him to do so. This brings us to the thought 
that perhaps we might extend his hope of achievement 
a little by showing him that we respect his ideas and 
opinions, and call upon him occasionally to help us 
design a project that can be made by him after he draws 
it. While the project should be kept within certain 
limitations for an elementary course, the boy will take 
special delight in offering his opinion as to the practica- 
bility of the design from his standpoint. 

It is to be expected that every teacher who is at- 
tempting to start a class in mechanical drawing has had 
special training in this subject, and constantly has 
access to at least one of the several good textbooks deal- 
ing with this subject. He will then know how to pro- 
ceed with the class in preparing the paper and laying 
out the drawings. 

The instructor will find that it is very desirable 
to start out with a systematic and orderly time-saving 
method of starting and closing the class period. He will 
also find that it is a big advantage to all concerned if 
he will require each instrument placed in a certain posi- 
tion ready for inspection, whether in the drawer or on 
the table. This arangeiuent will present the same ap- 
pearance on every table and will thereby facilitate the 
inspection, which should come always just before dis- 
missing the class. 

This plan will not only save the light finger from 
temptation but will drill every boy in a practice that 
he will use to his own advantage many times later in 
most any line of service he may enter. 

The experience that the writer has had in regard 
to teaching of arrow-heads, letters and figures, has in- 
deed been very interesting for the boys as well as him- 
self; and the reader will admit that this must be un- 
usual. 

In the first place the arrowheads, figures and let- 
ters must all be made very neatly on a drawing if it is 
to look nice when finished. And to be able to make any 
or all of them neatly requires a great deal of careful 
practice on the part of the boys. 

Now the experienced teacher will readily observe 
that I had an interesting problem ahead of me if I at- 
tempted to get a lot of extra practice from the boys on 
such an abstract subject as drill on letters, arrowheads 
and figures. 

I put before them some examples of design in cor- 
rect arrowhead construction, as well as the most com- 
mon types of errors that are usually made by the boys 
in their beginning practice (Fig. 1). I was convinced 
that they should get this very necessary practice if I 
was to get desired results. It was evident, also, that I 
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Fig. 1. 


would have to supply the motive for the extra practice, 
if I got them to continue it very long and with any 
degree of enthusiasm. I gave the matter quite a lot of 
study and finally found what I believed to be a pretty 
fair solution of this problem. At any rate, it gets re- 
sults and the results show up in a very much better 
looking set of drawings. 

My idea was to supply the motive in the form of 
an Efficiency Certificate (Fig. 2) as a reward for prac- 
ticing until the boy could actually make correctly 
shaped arrowheads, letters and figures. We sought the 
cooperation of the art department and they consented 
to design for us an ornamental border and then we had 
a number of certificates printed at the school print shop 
for our use. I granted separate certificates for letters, 
arrowheads and figures, so each boy had a chance to get 
all three certificates if he would practice. They did 
practice and they tried hard and there has been a very 
interesting contest on in every class all this past semes- 
ter to qualify for certificates. 

There was no time when I let down on my stand- 
ards of what I required of them to earn a certificate. I 
required arrowheads in groups of ten each and any 
group accepted must have every arrowhead in it exactly 
correct in shape or the entire group was to be made 
again. Letters were required to be as perfectly shaped 
as in my own judgment I thought the boys could possi- 
bly make them. Besides, for the “letters certificate,” I 
required a paragraph of several lines to be all lettered 
and properly spaced. The figures were usually a more 
popular task, for there were fewer of them to work on. 

The instructor who is carefully observing will find 
out that on every new drawing the class makes, he will 
need to persistently emphasize the necessity for the 
use of correct technique at all times. The drawing 
plates in this grade should be very carefully watched 
to avoid permitting any boy to get a bad start in the 
study of the elements in pencil technique. 

We find in most every class boys who do not find 
it possible to keep up their work with the majority of 
the members. This situation presents itself as another 
serious problem. The plan that I have tried apparently 
with favorable results is to require all papers turned in 
together when the average number in class have finished 
their work. Then a few lessons before the end of the 


Fig. 2. 


term, set aside the time for each pupil to go back over 
all the papers he has made and correct mistakes, 
clean up the paper and finish the unfinished drawing. 
I find in this arrangement that when the slow boy gets 
a new chance on each new paper, he will have the needed 
motive to speed up a little and try to keep up his work. 
On the other hand, he would have lost interest and 
been a burden to the class if he had been permitted to 
lag behind all the way. 

Here too the teacher will very often have a strag- 
gler entering the work in the middle of a semester ; and 
he fits into the class about as well as a monkey 
wrench in a cog wheel. If he has had no experience, it 
is well to direct him at once to a careful practice on 
letters, arrowheads and figures until there comes a 
chance to help him without too much loss of time to 
the whole class. I find that the only successful way 
to take care of this type of case is to give the boy some 
of the teacher’s time for a few nights after school, and 
it will pay any teacher for several reasons to consent to 
do this. This is a demand on the instructor’s own time 
but it will be a well paying investment. 

The teacher who is not truly interested in the sub- 
ject and who does not display an increasing interest in 
the work will begin to notice that some of the boys will - 
want to express a preference for the wood work in the 
shop. Here is where the attitude of the teacher comes 
in to manifest itself and it will show up in action if not 
in words. Indeed it seems to the writer that the inter- 
est, personality and capacity of the teacher are those 
uncertain quantities that have caused educators to say 
that the success of a school system must finally be 
judged by what actually takes place in the individual 
classroom. 

After a number of introductory lessons the begin- 
ning class will develop a pretty fair degree of technique 
and it will add te the boys’ interest and self-confidence 
if the teacher will let them try working out a drawing 
of their own design. For instance, after a teacher has 
shown a seventh: grade boy how to complete a drawing 
of a picture frame, he will sketch several similar de- 
signs on the blackboard showing how the cross sections 
look, and then he can safely let the class try an original 
design of a picture frame. This adds much to the teach- 
er’s efforts to get results and make the results stick with 
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the boy. Give him the size of a picture that a frame is 
to be designed for and let him work it out. 

The eighth grade class which has previously com- 
pleted a beginning course in the seventh, will enjoy a 
continuation of the elementary work with a greater va- 
riety of projects to be drawn. They will be taught how 
to lay out the correct positions of the views of most any 
shaped project and will be given numerous opportunities 
to use careful head work in laying our original designs 
in some of the more simple projects after he has been 
given instruction on drawings of similar type. These 
drawings of his own design may be, to some extent, a 
modification of the general design of projects he has 
drawn before. In this grade also, we must make sure 
that the boy can make a drawing of a model he may 
wish to make in the shop. He must read blue prints 
well enough to use them intelligently in the shop. 

The ninth grade will be ready for some of the 
elements of machine drawing and architectural draw- 
ing. Here I may suggest that there are numerous splen- 
did textbooks that will give very valuable specific infor- 
mation and most of them are worthy of a most careful 
study on the. part of the instructor. 

When we go beyond this stage of mechanical draw- 
ing, the writer feels that the boy is ready to direct his 
attention to some special class of engineering drawing, 
and is moving beyond the elementary stage of mechani- 
cal drawing. 

The average American boy is a pretty keen ob- 
server and it does not take him long, when he is in a 
mechanical drawing class, to learn whether it has any 
value for him or not in his own estimation. In the 
course of the year’s work he has had drawing projects 
presented to him in several different ways for him to 
work out. Each of these methods of presentation have 
their proper place in the course of instruction and none 
of them should be left out. 

The method of presenting a problem by dictation 
should be used occasionally as a periodical drill in at- 
tention to dictation. While the copy plan is good at a 
time when the class needs more vivid pictures of correct 
layouts of views, still the method of making the me- 
chanical drawing from a well dimensioned perspective 
blackboard sketch has a value about equal to the taking 
of dimensions off the actual model. Each of these 
methods can be alternated to some extent to get proper 
practice in each while the boy is learning the elements. 

As the classes continue their progress thru the 
year, it is well to mention occasionally some of the ad- 
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vantages that are to be had by continuing the course 
in mechanical drawing as they go on thru high school. 
Then it is also a good plan to supplement a lesson with 
a short talk on some very fascinating topic of mechani- 
cal evolution, or any interesting phase of mechanics. 
This can be most effectively presented to the class by 
the aid of quick, freehand chalk talks. This adds in- 
terest if done wisely. The instructor should be sure to 
avoid talking even a half minute longer than the per- 
fect attention of the class can be held. In this connec- 
tion it will be found that the time limit of good atten- 
tion in a class of boys will vary with different classes, 
and with any one class at different times. Hence the 
need of studying the boys in the class. 

In considering the matter of closing up the term 
of work in an elementary drawing class, 1t is well to 
remember that we must try to make the closing impres- 
sions, as well as the first impressions of our work, of a 
lasting interest to the boy. As we come to the final in- 
spection and checking up on each individual drawing 
that the boy has made, we shall find that it will be 
very interesting to the boy to look back over some of 
his first drawings and discover that his progress has 
been so marked that he is almost ready to admit that 
he is not at all proud of the first drawing he made. 

The instructor will do well to make a careful in- 
spection of the work of each member of each class, re- 
membering to compliment him on the especially good 
points in his work and actually show him by compari- 
son how he has made a very interesting step forward in 
his progress. 

In conclusion, when the last class of the term ‘as 
been dismissed and the new teacher sits back to reflect 
over the year’s work, he will think of mistakes that he 
has made that he would not tell anyone for the world. 
In this private introspection and study of his own heart 
he will find himself ready to admit that he has learned 
as much as the boys have but in a different way. He 
wil recall many narrow escapes from an exposure of 
ignorance. He will be convinced that this year’s schoul- 
ing of experience has helped him to find himself. He 
will better understand the meaning of and be able to 
give relative values to such words as “theory,” “prac- 
tice”, “interest”, “tact”, “resourcefulness”, “technique”, 
“personality”, “discipline”, “qualifications” and “prep- 
aration”. He has come in contact with a few of the 
problems that help to make up the better half of the 
qualifications of an efficient instructor of mechanical 
drawing. 


OF of the first principles of decorative art is, that 
in all manufactures, ornament must hold a place 
subordinate to that of utility; and when, by its ex- 


uberance, 
misplaced and vulgar. 


ornament interferes with utility, 
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VOCATIONAL COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL? 

As far as shop work goes in high school, we see no 
satisfactory reason why it should not be distinctly voca- 
tional in character. Why should a boy spend a year in 
a high school print shop, machine shop, or pattern mak- 
ing shop without learning the underlying principles and 
acquiring a considerable amount of the skill of the 
actual trade of printing, machine shop practice, or pat- 
tern making? 

The answer is offered by some who are alarmed at 
the mention of trade courses in high school, that per- 
haps most of those who take shop work do so merely 
to get a broader experience and an insight into some 
activities of the industrial world and to make of it a 
cultural influence. Very well; then why not get the 
broader experience, the insight into industrial activities 
in a shop of real experiences and in an atmosphere of 
real industrial activities? 

For whatever purpose the work is taken, we fail 
to find any good and sufficient reason why the students 
should not do real jobs that would command the respect 
of the trade instead of doing make-believe, false jobs 
that have neither commercial nor industrial nor cultural 
significance. The objectors to such a proposition seem 
to want to carry the capriciousness of childhood over 
into the high school and to have young men play with 
the tools, machines, and materials of the shops. We 
suspect that they are afraid of terminology. The very 
same people who object to work of real vocational sig- 
nificance in the print shop or machine shop, boast of 
the efficiency of the commercial departments of the high 
schools in turning out competent typists, stenographers, 
and bookkeepers. They seem to have gotten the notion 
that there is no particular reason for a girl’s fiddling 
away her time on a typewriter, unless she learns to use 
a typewriter in some useful sort of work. 

The objection is further made that the high school 
could not give a sufficient amount of real vocational 
work to make it worth while. That of course has been 
proved to be incorrect by a number of high schools. 
Under a good teacher, a boy will learn more real print- 
ing and gain far more skill in a school shop in a year 
than he would as an apprentice the same length of time 
under the old regime. 

Everything that is claimed for high school manual 
training as distinct from vocational work, can be 
achieved in vocational courses, and besides this, a con- 


siderable amount of real vocational training, knowledge, 

and experience can be acquired that may be of very 

great value in other ways besides cultural significance. 

PRIDE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT VERSUS PRIDE 
OF POSSESSION. 

There is one element of industrial arts training in 
the schools that cannot be overemphasized. It is the 
pride aroused in the boy or girl in having created a 
useful and beautiful thing. 

Mere pride of possession is emphasized in America 
until it ceases to be a virtue and threatens to replace 
pride of accomplishment. Pride of possession finds 
dangerous expression in shrewd business and absurd ex- 
pression in the purchase of cheap, pretentious goods. 
One school superintendent says, “My chief objection to 
vocational work in the schools is that mere children turn 
readily to it in response to a natural desire to be doing 
something that represents money value, and neglect 
studies that are necessary to their development.” 

Of course such an objection is mistaken in that it 
assumes no educational value in properly conducted vo- 
cational occupation and no control over the child in the 
selection of studies; yet there is the grave tendency of 
even teachers of industrial work that is not distinctly 
vocational, to measure results by the amount of produc- 
tion and its monetary value. 

Here is one great necessity for the future of both 
vocational and industrial art work in the schools. Pride 
of accomplishment must be developed in the pupils in 
counteraction to overdeveloped pride of possession. Our 
trade courses must be directed toward the development 
of skill in wage earning occupations, and the best trades- 
man is the one who takes a consummate pride in doing 
his work skillfully and well. The pedagogical skill of 
the industrial art and trade teacher should be directed 
toward the development of pride in useful and beautiful 
accomplishment. 


OTHER COMPENSATIONS. 

One may be a good machinist, shoe salesman, car- 
penter, or banker, and in an indirect way affect the 
comfort, happiness and even the lives of innumerable 
people. And that is a matter of sufficient importance 
to furnish grounds for a justifiable pride among those 
engaged in such lines of work. But when one becomes 
a successful teacher, one stands at the very source of 
human ideals, inspiration, character, and hope, and 
really has a hand in their making. 

After an experience of twenty years or more, there 
begin to flow into the teacher’s life those satisfactions 
that arise from countless expressions of gratefulnes: 
and appreciation from former pupils whose success and 
happiness and broader vision they are glad to attribute 
to the teacher’s faithful guidance and instruction. 

This is a matter that the general public cannot 
well understand or appreciate. It is the consciousness 
of a sort of proprietary right in the progress of civil- 
ization and in all those refinements and values that 
make life worth while. It is those intangible things of 
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the spirit that have no adequate expression and cannot 
be measured in cubits or currency. 

The public has assumed some such compensation, 
even if it cannot understand it, and has insisted that 
it be a part of the pay. The situation, indeed, reached 
the point where it was seriously argued that it was 
the business of the teacher to dedicate himself to the 
higher life and lower living, to public progress and 
profit and to individual piety and self-denial. 

It has been argued, and rightfully, that democracy 
has but one bulwark and that is the public school; but 
it has been assumed, wrongfully, that it is the sacred 
duty of teachers to protect this inheritance for the 
satisfaction and glory of doing the task, unmindful of 
the fact that satisfaction and glory have always failed 
to furnish bread and butter, and are seldomly con- 
vertible into bacon and potatoes, turnips and cabbages, 
etc. 

If there are very real but intangible compensations 
in teachers’ tasks well done, this fact should not penal- 
ize the teachers by the denial of pecuniary reward. If 
the teachers’ task is so vitally important, as we are 
convinced it is, and if the public safety depends upon it, 
and if life and civilization become rich and significant 
only at the teachers’ touch, we are wondering whether 
they should not have at least the consideration accorded 
the sellers of shoes, the drivers of laundry wagons, the 
railroad laborers, etc., etc., worthy and deserving as they 
all undoubtedly are. 

We are inclined to resent the attitude of those 
makers of fine, high-sounding phrases who say in effect : 
“Teachers are the salt of the earth; they are the con- 
servators of all that’s good and great; etc., etc.,” and 
then hand them out a mere pittance on which to try 
to live and call it by the dignified misnomer, “salary”! 


DESIGNING A SCHOOL. 

The schools this fall are in a unique condition. 
They will need superior ability on the part of the 
executive. Never in the history of the American schools 
has there been so many changes among teachers. Schools 
are supplied with teachers from various remote localities 
and of varying degrees and kinds of experience. The 
designer of a school must bring these diverse elements 


into unity. But he must do more than that; he must — 


make the most out of the various abilities, personalities, 
and talents of the teachers under his direction. The 
school executive is certain to have convictions in favor 
of some subjects as important over others. If he allows 
his favor to affect the support of some subjects over oth- 
ers, he will be a poor designer, for each subject should 
be presented without evidence of favor or disfavor. Hav- 
ing accepted a subject to be taught and a teacher to 
teach that subject, the school designer should not handi- 
cap the teacher by slighting the subject as unimportant. 

There is a quality besides unity in the design of a 
good school. It is harmony. Harmony in the school 
design is secured by the cooperation of the teachers 
and executive. Asked for a statement of the purpose 
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and content of manual arts, a teacher remarked that 
a well conducted manual-arts course had in its compo- 
sition a little of each of the other school courses. 
Mathematics, language, science, history, civics, and art 
all have their bearing on and emphasis in the manual 
arts. Each school subject is related to each other school 
subject, and taken together they offer a course of study 
and observation as complete in itself as can be devised. 

If, with a narrow training in one subject, a teacher 
disparages other subjects taught in the school, he not 
only weakens his own instruction by isolating it within 
the curriculum but he weakens the whole curriculum by 
failing to cooperate with the teachers of other subjects. 

We believe that industrial arts in some form should 
be taught in every school because industrial art interests 
exist in the life of every community. The school de- 
signer must recognize these interests as he recognizes 
the academic interests and must bring harmony and 
unity to his design thru the cooperation of his teachers. 
The time has passed when a school executive can say 
with indifference, “I know nothing of industrial art. I 
leave that entirely to our teacher.” Such a remark may 
be taken as a confession of weakness. 


LET’S HAVE AN OPINION. 
Teachers of shop work should not be content longer 


to remain under the handicap of the charge and the 
quite general admission that they have no clearly defined 
notion as to the aims and purposes of their work. In 
the ordinary discussions concerning manual training, 
one has great difficulty in deciding from the terminology 
and general content whether the discussions have to do 
with the work of the primary grades, the grammar 
grades, or the high school. 

We frequently hear from teachers who sign them- 
selves as vocational teachers in the elementary schools. 
Others indicate that they are teachers of seventh grade 
joinery and cabinet making. In various reports it has 
been found that a very large proportion of teachers of 
ordinary seventh and eighth grade woodworking claim 
that their work is “prevocational”. This is, after all, 
literally true, since the work comes before any attempt 
at vocational work and usually has no relation to it. 
All of which shows how loosely used and meaningless 
the term “prevocational” is. If it is to be used at all, 
it should be used with a full knowledge of its signific- 
ance. 

There are no two ways about it; manual and in- 
dustrial work will not get very much farther in the 
schools until the teachers themselves form and are able 
to express definite opinions as to the meaning and value 
of their work, and the substantial reasons why certain 
kinds of work are given in particular grades. It is 
infinitely more important that each shop teacher should 
have a definite aim and direct his work consciously to- 
ward it, than that teachers should be in complete agree- 
ment in their opinions concerning such aim or aims. 
Unification of aims will wait on the growth of indi- 
vidual convictions. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF PATTERN-MAKING COURSE IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


E. C. Hanley, Muskegon, Mich. 


fate) HE demands which I claim the type of school 
) T ft work here described fully satisfies may best 
y sh 





be enumerated under the following four 
heads: 

Correlation between the various depart- 
ments. Teachers of technical subjects are 
being continually besieged by school heads, critics and 
others in authority for closer correlation between the de- 
partment of mechanical drawing and that of the wood- 
working shops, likewise between the pattern shop and 
foundry and machine shops. The.making of a “Sand- 
ing Machine” as suggested below fully carries out all 
that could be desired in the way of correlation. . 

Meeting individual skill of the student. The sanding 
machine in itself offers a wide variety of projects varying 
in construction from the simple, little side plate to built- 
up patterns such as the pulleys and hand wheel. 

Rewarding students for their efforts. Boys take con- 
siderable interest in producing patterns that are being 
made for an actual use. Their interest is further awak- 
ened when competition sets in, as is the case when the 
most perfect pattern of a group is to be selected to go to 
the foundry to be used for the desired casting. 

Cooperation between teachers. It is hoped by the 
writer that the article will create an interchange of ideas 
and courses based on similar projects that have been 
worked out from time to time by various instructors in 
various parts of our country. If teachers would do more 
cooperating in this respect we could offer to our boys a 
greater range and variety of projects from year to year, 
in class instruction and gradually get away from the so- 
called present-day “CUT and DRIED” courses. 

The Sanding Machine. 

The type of sander here described has been used suf- 
ficiently to prove its merits. In fact, so popular did the 
machine become with the students that two additional 
sanders have been built for the other departments during 
the winter. It is not essential that this article should be 
intended for instructors of pattern making and foundry 





The Sanding Machine as Made in the Muskegon Schools. 





TYPES or SAND BELT JOINTS. 
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ABOVE JOINTS TO BE REENFORCED 
AT BACK WITH STRONG MUSLIN. 
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and machine shop only. Similar pulleys, bearings and 
other parts may be procured from any hardware store and 
a similar sander built in any wood working shop. 

Attention is called to the assembly drawing. In the 
end view it will be noted that the sander is driven by an 
8”x2” pulley. When not in use, the belt is shifted over 
on the other 2”x8” pulley which is held free on the shaft 
by a collar. The sand belt passes in a circuit over the 
surface plate No. 3 and around the two 8”x6” pulleys, 
No. 16, at each end of the machine. These pulleys should 
be crowned but very slightly, if at all. The length of 
the surface plate should be determined by the needs of 
a shop. A surface plate made of wood, oak or maple, 
will do very satisfactorily. One of our country’s leading 
industries uses a wood plate which has been covered with 
sheet tin. It is quite essential that we have a removable 
stop (No. 7) on the surface plate to butt our work up 
against while in the operation of sanding. The most 
satisfactory sanding belt has a canvas backing and I have 
known of one of these belts to run for days. The paper 
belts are also used quite extensively but do not hold up 
under the strain like the canvas belts, in fact I believe 
the latter are far the cheaper in the long run. After the 
belt has been slipped over the pulleys it is drawn tightly 
by means of the hand wheels (No. 15). These hand 
wheels are also used to regulate the belt in running true 
on the pulleys. In regulating the belt it is necessary to 
pull unevenly on the bearings. It is essential then that 
they be not held rigidly to the machine but that they 
move radially with the back lag screw. This is the rea- 
son for the radial slot as shown in the illustration of the 
pattern for the bearing, part No. 13. A lock nut, not 
shown on the drawing, should be used on the bolt at- 
tached to hand wheels (No. 15) and locked up against 
bracket No. 12. 


A special shaft will have to be made for the drive 
end. This is threaded at one end to receive the sanding 
disk. The sanding disk may be of any suitable diameter. 
Sanding disks of practically all diameter are on the mar- 
ket. These disks may be attached to the metal disk by 
means of thick shellac or cold glue. It is necessary to 
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Assembly Drawing of Sanding Machine. 


start from the center in rolling on the paper to exclude 
all of the air. Against this should be placed a wooden 
plate and clamped securily to the metal disk for several 
hours. In front of the sand disk is an adjustable table 
which will be found of great value in applying draft to 
patterns, sanding miters, ete. It will be found of great 
convenience to have the dial on pattern No. 4 graduated 
in degrees. 
Preparing the Sand Belt. 

Before we are able to proceed with the making of 
the sand belt it is necessary to pass a tape line around 
the entire path that the belt has to travel. Having 
secured this distance we proceed to cut from our roll of 
belting this amount plus about four inches which will be 
overlapped in cutting our desired type of a belt joint. 
Three types of fastenings are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. By lapping and cutting both ends of the 
belt at one time a perfect joint will be secured. These 
ends should then be tacked, sand surface down, to a 
board with four of the finest brads possible. Between 
the board and the belt place a sheet of paper to catch any 
glue that might ooze thru the joint. It is necessary next 
to give the belt a coat of cold glue, for a distance of 
about three inches on each side of the joint. Upon this 


lay a piece of strong muslin cloth, over this another 
sheet of paper, then a firm piece of wood. These several 
layers must be held rigidly in a clamp for several hours. 
Upon removing the belt the brads used to hold the belt in 
place will pass readily thru the belt. 

Taking Care of the Dust in a Sanitary Way. 

The dust from the sander may become a nuisance in 
time. If it is possible to obtain a fan such as may be 
picked up from some old discarded blacksmith forge it 
may be attached to one end of the sander and belted up 
to the shaft by attaching an extra pulley to the shaft. 
By reversing the travel of the fan as operated on the 
forge a suction will be produced similar to that generated 
on a vacuum cleaner. A metal housing should then be 
built about the sand belt pulley at the end where most 
of the dust is shot into the air. This housing should 
then be connected to the fan and the fan connected by a 
tube to a bag or box. 

In presenting at this time a course in connection 
with the sander I do not wish my readers to take too 
rigidly the order in which I have brought out the pattern 
making principles. I am well aware of the fact that the 
average instructor will start his students on wood turn- 
ing, about the third lesson, ete. I have merely arranged 
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Details of Patterns. 


the individual projects in about the order one would judge 
the required skill would be necessary to produce them and 
in connection with each project I have added the pattern 
principle and other data that I give boys under my super- 
vision. With the above in mind let us pass along and 
study each of the little working drawings and sketches of 
the patterns, and coreboxes and matches so that the reader 
conclude for himself the worth of the proposition. 


First Week. New Project: “Side Plates.” 


We shall present the side plate pattern to the student 
in the endeavor to teach the elementary principles of pat- 
tern making: For instance, the various woods used in 
the construction of patterns. The importance of thoroly 
dried lumber. Methods of drying lumber. Selecting stock 
and knowing from the appearance of the annular rings a 
piece of stock that will warp and one that will not, with 
this in mind to arrange several pieces in proper order for 
gluing to best overcome warping. The importance of get- 
ting a pattern shellaced immediately upon completion to 


avoid warping and getting out of shape. Application of 
shellac. Importance of using but one kind of alcohol in 
mixing and remixing in the shellac pot. Clearing muddy 
shellac with oxalic acid. SHRINKAGE of various 
METALS and the use of various shrinkages rules. The 
MASTER PATTERN and DOUBLE SHRINKAGE. 


Second Week. New Project: “Table Brackets”. 


Laying out and constructing a pattern out of two 
pieces of stock. Various methods of molding this type 
of a pattern. Applying DRAFT to the pattern to fa- 
cilitate the molding. Impressing upon the mind of the 
student with diagrams the slight and still proper amount 
of DRAFT needed on a pattern. Applying wax fillets to 
the corners. Using the fillet tool, making a fillet tool 
from a dowel rod. Outlining the advantages and dis- 
advantages of wax, leather, metal and wood fillets. 

Introduction to foundry work: Properties of molding 
sand and location of sand beds. Burnt molding sand and 
its uses. Parting sand. Common molding tools, various 
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parts of a flask. Demonstration of a simple bench mold, 
using the side plate. 


Third Week. New Projects: “The Small Table Bracket”. 


In last week’s lesson we discussed the various kinds 
of fillets. I think it only proper at this time to demon- 
strate to the student the making of wax fillets with the 
fillet gun and the cutting out from leather of strips with a 
proper cutter for producing leather fillets. Producing 
wood fillets by gluing in square strips and gouging out 
after the glue has hardened. The importance of fillets 
and round corners on a pattern by diagramming on the 
board how the molecules of iron set themselves toward the 
surface of the iron as the metal hardens. The importance 
of leaving on a pattern the construction lines to aid the 
clerk in checking the finished pattern with the blue print. 
Allowance for finish (f) on a pattern when noted on the 
blue print for the benefit of the machine shop. The im- 
portant reasons why a draftsman should have a thoro un- 
derstanding of the elements of pattern-making. Holding 
the draftsman part responsible for the finished pattern. 
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Fourth Week. New Project: “Table Brackets”. 
Handling the table bracket as an elementary floor job 
in the foundry. Types of flasks used in this class of 
work. Need for ribs in such a flask. Wetting 
the inside of the flask with clay wash. Wood 
strips as guides for setting the cope back on the drag. 
Use of the floor rammers. Packing the sand down with 
the feet. Use of iron clamps in rolling the flask over. 
Pinning down the green sand cores; use of the swab. 
Importance of proper venting. Need for a “riser”. Up- 
setting a line of sand around the mold to seal the mold 
securely after the cope has been placed. Clamping the 
cope and drag together before pouring the iron. Applica- 
tion of graphite and lumbago, flour and other prepared 
mixtures as facings for the molds to secure smooth cast- 
ings. Action of the facing as it comes in contact with the 
hot metal. Determining the proper amount of inside draft 
as compared with outside draft. Setting the band saw 
table to secure this amount of draft at the time the pat- 


tern is cut out. 
(To be concluded) 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


WANTED: THE BEST OF PROBLEMS 


What have been the most effective problems and projects made in your classes? 


have they been best? 


The Industrial-Arts Magazine is interested to learn what problems instructors consider their “best 
those received in the Problems and Projects Department during the coming six months, 
; and for all others, space rates will be paid. 


will be sent; for the second best, $7 


Why have they been successful? In what way 


t” and to publish a selection of 
For the “best” each month a check of $10 
Problems will be judged on the basis of technical 


excellence, educational value, originality, utility, design, finish, beauty, economy. The editors of the Magazine will be the judges. 

All problems submitted should consist of a black-and-white working drawing, or a tracing, a description of not more than 300 
words, and if convenient, a photograph. The description should include a statement of the particular points which made the problem 
successful and such details as are needed to make the construction and finish of the article intelligible to shop teachers. 

Problems in bench work, machine shop, patternmaking, cooking, sewing, millinery, forging, basketry, book binding, printing, 
leather work, pottery, cement work, cabinet making, woodworking, etc., are acceptable. 

Problems may be submitted at any time up to December first, and any person may send as many as desired. 

Address all correspondence to Managing Editor, Industrial-Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BRAKE SHOE. 
Fred Short, River Falls, Wis. 


This makes a practical forge project especially in an 
agricultural blacksmith course or in a hilly community. 
The shoe shown in the accompanying drawing is designed 
to be hung under the wagon by a chain thru the hole in 
front. It is then easily placed under the wheel of the 
wagon when going down hill with a heavy load. 

This does away with the loss of time and the danger 


which is encountered in tying or hooking a chain round 
the wheel. It also relieves the strain on the wheel and 
wagon and prevents wearing of the tire. 

The heavy base should be forged out first and the 
front end tapered and bent as shown in the drawing. The 
hole should be punched and if desired a ring may be 
welded thru this hole for convenience in using the brake 
shoe. The brackets should then be bent and riveted to 
the base as shown. It may be painted black if desired 
which adds to the appearance of the finished project. 





BRAKE SHOE 
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DRESSING TABLE. 
F. W. Ziegenhagen, Instructor in Wood Work, Boys’ 
Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The dressing table illustrated in the accompanying 
drawing is designed for boys in advanced cabinet making. 
The necessary details are shown, and only a brief pro- 
cedure will be outlined. 


The rails at both sides and back are mortised and 
tenoned into the legs. The front rails are one piece same 
as the back, but is ripped so that the drawer fronts and 
top strip may be one piece. The strip is then dovetailed 
into the both front legs. 

One complete frame with paneled center pieces is 
made for the bottom drawer slide as shown in Section B. 
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The drawers are divided by a strip running from back 
to front. This strip should have a piece of veneer or 
one inch wood glued to the front end with the grain run- 
ning up and down and of the same material as the drawer 
fronts. The drawers are tongue and groove construction 
as shown in Section A. 
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The side frames are mitered, the two frames being 
the same size. The middle frame, however, is mitered on 
the bottom only, the top piece should be mortised into the 
side pieces. 

If one should desire to make it more simple for the 
students the frames may be a mortise and tenon construc- 
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tion thruout. The problem may be made of either quarter 
sawed white oak, or mahogany. 


Number Bill of Materials. 
Required. Name. Size. Kind. 
+ eee fa Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
2 Side Rails........ $x53x1’-7” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
2 Rails—front and 
back ...........§X53x3'-0” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
i eee §x1’-8"x3’-2” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
1 Bottom frame..... §x1’-7"x3’- Birch 
4 Drawer sides..... 4”"x4"x1'-6” Birch 
2 Drawer backs..... §x34x18” Birch 
4 Sides for frames. .{x1}x1'83” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
2 Tops for frames. ..jx1l}x11” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
2 Bottom for frames. {x1}"x11” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
2 Sides for middle 
frame ..........§x1}"x1’-93” Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
1 Top for middle ’ 
eee + sy Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 
1 Bottom for middle j 


eee ee §X1}"x14"” 


OIL LAMP. 
H. P. Gerber, The Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, Aberdeen, S. D. 


frame ..... Qt. Swd. Wh. Oak 


The oil lamp shown in the half tone and working - 


drawing was designed to meet the needs of boys living in 
homes not wired for electric fixtures. 

In addition to the tool processes involved in the mak- 
ing of electric lamps this problem requires the building 
up, fitting, and boring of the upper bowl or receptacle for 
the oil fount. This lamp has a large hole thru its entire 
height to supply air for the oil fount which is a centre 
draft affair. The shaft is made of two pieces, each half 
being grooved by hand or machine before gluing. Short 
plugs are glued in at each end for the lathe centres. 

The base is raised slightly by means of the four 
small feet to allow air to reach the draft space. These 
are turned in one piece and finished in the lathe. After 
the remainder of the lamp is completed they are separ- 
ated and glued into holes bored in the base. 
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The Completed Lamp, 


The bowl may be made in two ways; first by gluing 
up enough stock to make the full height, or second by 
building up with segments as pulley pattern construction. 
This latter method is perhaps the more satisfactory but 
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Details for Turning Lamp Base, 
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Details and Assembly for Breast Drill. 
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requires more time and care than the former which will 
serve the purpose well. 

In turning the bowl the lower side of the stock is 
screwed to a face plate using short screws. The large 
opening is then bored out to fit the oil fount. The out- 
side is also turned at this time and then the piece is re- 
versed and held by a chuck turned to fit the large open- 
ing. The lower form is turned and a hole is bored to 
receive the upper end of the shaft. It is advisable to 
use a slight taper fit on these shaft ends. 

The shaft is turned between centers. The base is 
screwed to a face plate and remains so until the entire 
lamp has been assembled and finished. 

To finish in the lathe the parts are glued up as sug- 
gested by the drawing using the dead center against the 
chuck as a clamp while the glue is setting and later to 
steady the work during the polishing. The method of 
finishing given for the mahogany electric lamp .in the 
May 1919 issue of the magazine may be employed for 
this problem. 

This lamp when finished and fitted with a silk cov- 
ered wire shade has all the appearance of an electric table 
lamp. 

DELL’S CLOTHES RACK. 
E. J. Voigt, Supervisor, Iowa City, Ia. 

This clothes rack problem has been found to be very 
good for both grade bench work and high school machine 
work. It is not a difficult one, but involves many tool 
processes and duplicate parts. 


It is assembled by clinching the wire on the bottom 
strip, nailing on the end blocks, placing both arms A and 
B in position, and then nailing on the next strip. This 
operation is continued until the desired number of arms 
are assembled after which the top strip is nailed on and 
the wire clinched. 

Flat pieces of sheet metal are used to fasten the rack 
to the wall. The rack can be made more rigid by nailing 
}” cleat over the end blocks after assembling. 

A BREAST DRILL. 
De Witt Hunt, Director of Shop Practice, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 

The breast drill shown here was designed by Mr. F. R. 
Bradley, Instructor of Machine Shop, in the Oklahoma A. 
& M. College. It will be used as the first work of the class 
in Machine Shop Trade Course, under the Smith-Hughes 
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Act, and will be produced in quantities. It is expected 
that ten boys will be enrolled in this course and thirty of 
these drills will be made. The student will be given a cer- 
tain number of pieces to make, all of them just alike. In 
this way he will become proficient in the use of the lathe. 
The gears are to be cast so that there will be nothing 
more than simple lathe work required. 

Other work planned for this group of boys include: 
four glue presses and ten machinists’ vises. The boys 
trained as machinists will be employed in the oil well 
supply shops of this state. 


AN ANVIL AS A HIGH SCHOOL PROJECT. 
John W. Dirkson, Kent, O. 

The anvil illustrated in the accompanying drawing 
was made in several of the writer’s High School classes, 
and proved to be very satisfactory both from the stand- 
point of a shop project and from the standpoint of a use- 
ful bit of shop equipment. 

This anvil may be made from any piece of heavy rail 
but is best made from 110 or 120 pound stock. The latter 
will give an anvil about 25 pounds in weight. 

As the size of rail available may vary general propor- 
tion rather than exact sizes can only be given. The fac2 
should be about five times as long as its width and the 
horn should be about two-thirds the length of the face. 

In making the project nearly all of the fundamental 
operations of forge work are involved: laying out, hot and 
cold cutting, drawing out, punching, and smoothing. 

The face should be chipped and filed before it is flux 
hardened and a hardy should be made for it from a small 
piece of good. steel. The Heller type of hardy as illus- 
trated is the most satisfactory. 

This anvil when made of a sound piece of steel rail 
has a clear bolllike note and is just as useful as it is 
pleasing to look at. 


A LINE REEL. 
Paul L. Cressman, Uniontown, Pa. 

The line reel in its construction furnishes an op- 
portunity to teach the use of most of the wood working 
tools and tool processes. 

A boy is given a pine board 1”x6’x19”". He is 
required to square it, then rip into five strips and plane 
all to size. One of these strips is used for an exercise 
piece in making a dado joint and a half lap joint. 
After this has been done there remains sufficient wood in 
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Detail of Clothes Rack. 
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Details of Line Reel. 


this exercise piece for the four cross pieces in the reel. 
The construction of the two half lap and eight dado 
joints is then in order. Some boys desire to chamfer 
the outer edges on the ends of the long cross pieces. 
Some wish to build the reel with two handles. The 
making of the handle offers opportunity for originality. 
Most are turned on the lathe from maple. 
use broom sticks and dowel pins. 

In a soft coal community where wash lines “grow 
whiskers” over night or in any smoky district where it is 
necessary to remove the line after clothes are dry the 
line reel is needed in almost every home. The boys, par- 
ticularly of the eighth grade, selected this project and 
built several hundred last year. Some were sold at 
prices ranging from 35c to 75c and orders are standing 
for more. 

Thus we had combined exercises, several joints, use 
of tools, tool processes in joinery, wood turning, origi- 
nality and utility in the construction of a useful project 
that cost the school seven cents each, and made use of 
exercise material and reduced waste to a minimum. 
GLUING WOOD COATED WITH VARNISH OR 

SHELLAC. 

Glue joints between wood surfaces which have been 

coated with shellac or varnish have low or very erratic 


Some boys - 


strength. This has been thoroughly demonstrated by a 
recent test at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. Sixty pairs of test blocks were prepared in which 
one or both wood surfaces were varnished or shellaced 
and were joined with either casein or animal glue. A 
great many of these blocks fell apart before testing, and 
all which held together long enough to be tested sheared 
apart in the glue joint and not in the wood. 

The highest strength value obtained was 1,712 
pounds per square inch, which is low for casein glue. 
The other values were 1,000 pounds per square inch or 
less. It is evident, therefore, that all shellac or varnish 
should be carefully cleaned from wood which is to be 
glued, if high strength is desired. 

A few blocks were joined using shellac as a glue over 
surfaces previously coated with shellac. The maximum 
shear strength obtained was 1,425 pounds, the minimum 
450 pounds, and the average 758 pounds per square inch. 
These values are low and do not indicate that shellac has 
gluing properties which compare favorably with casein 
or animal glue. 





Anvil Made in the Kent, Ohio, High School. 











Experiences in Teaching Household Decoration 


Miss Harriet Day, Director of Department of Art, State Normal School, Maryville, Mo. 


Zs] Y first study of house construction was made 
with an architect of considerable prominence. 
This was long before the thought of studying 
house planning and decoration of the home 
came into our school curriculum. The archi- 
tect desired to study color effects, combina- 
tions and handling of water colors; he proposed that we 
exchange information. We did this for one year. I was 
very much interested in the study but thought at the time 
it would be only a personal fad and that I would never 
make any practical use of it in the schoolroom. 

In a short time after, the question occurred to me, 
Why not give to the community thru the children or 
whatever way might open, a little of the heart of such a 
study? I tried it and to my surprise I found the people 
eager for that information. They immediately took a dif- 
ferent attitude toward me and my work. Drawing was no 
longer a “time filler”. The children in the training school 
of the normal where I was teaching discussed at home 
what they were being taught. The academic students dis- 
cussed the problems with aroused interest. 

One day I went into my classroom and found some 
of the most cultured ladies of the vicinity. They said, 
“Our children have been telling us of the interesting in- 
struction you are giving and we decided to come and get it 
first hand. Some of us are going to build, some remodel 
and others are interested and would like to be auditors if 
you have no objections?” They came regularly to th2 
classes. The club ladies took up the idea with enthusiasm 
and I was booked for a number of talks. I helped many 
by mail and at times had a small correspondence school in 
home building, school building and decoration. I realized 
that house planning and decoration is one of the most 
vital problems where the individual home exists. America 
can truly be said to be the land of individual home build- 
ing and in this country the study should be most extensive. 

Gradually I was drawn into the study of houses by 
the demands of the community. The architects, contrac- 
tors and decorators, learning of my talks telephoned to me 
that they were finishing a house on such and such a 
street and said they would be glad if I would oblige them 
by looking the house over, discussing the plan and other 
points. Often I visited a hundred or more houses a year. 
Many times the patrons of the architect had visited me 
privately before building and I had given them a goodly 
amount of my time. 

I discovered after getting considerable technical edu- 
cation in this subject that the teaching problem was to 
eliminate the technical and give young and old just what 
they wanted in the practical. They want the short juicy 
cuts of how to plan and decorate a home without going 
into details. 

In my early teaching of this subject the approach was 
made thru the color schemes. We discussed the mental 
influence of color in the home, suitable colors for diffused 
or inadequate lighting and colors for rooms located on 
sunny side of the house with abundance of light, appro- 
priate colors for sleeping, living and working apartments, 
the best source to find suitable color schemes, the best 
suited to the exterior of the home so the peace of the 
neighborhood would not be destroyed, brief suggestions for 
public buildings, as churches for instance where we are 
often put in a state of rebellious temperament because of 
bad color schemes. To use violent reds and to expect an 
audience to be as calm as a summer sea amid such sur- 
roundings is an absolute absurdity. Another public build- 
ing which we discussed was the hospital, to use only colors 
conducive to good health. 

T did not recommend wall paper because it is neither 
sanitary nor durable. About fifteen years ago it occurred 
to me while I was mixing some paint on my palette in an 
effort to get a flat color to apply to some work without a 
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Student’s Plan for Bungalow. 


shiny surface, why not try some on a wall to see if it would 
stick. I did so and it was successful in every detail. My 
bedroom in my own home needed repapering. I went to 
the house painters and asked them if they would take off 
the paper and paint a dull finish. They laughed at me and 
said it would “flake off, crack and peel off.” They abso- 
lutely refused to do the work at my risk. I was put down 
as a lunatic. Then with the aid of a boy I undertook the 
job. In the first coat of paint I used considerable oil; in 
the second, less oil and more turpentine. I used commou 
house paint, but mixed a good soft color. I felt like being 
a “quitter” more than once before it was done because I 
was not accustomed to handling color on such large sur- 
faces. When it was completed all of my “scoffers” came 
to see it. They admitted it was beautiful, but reminded 
me again what would happen in six months. It is still 
there in good condition and has been cleaned every spring 
and fall regularly. After it had been on a year I felt 
safe to recommend it everywhere. About five years after- 
wards I read the description of my own experiment in one 
of our popular magazines written by one of my former 
students as his own experience. However, I did not ob- 
ject. It was another way of getting a good thing before 
the people and making better homes. 

Teaching my students just how to get suitable back- 
grounds has been one of my “hobbies,” because the whole 
effect, temperament of individuals, cleanliness of appear- 
ance, beauty of home is depending upon it. No true artist 
is careless about his backgrounds in his paintings; like- 
wise the same care should be exercised in the home. 

After discussing backgrounds and convincing the stu- 
dents that a room twelve by fifteen is too small for asser- 
tive decorated wall paper, but that they should use efther 
plain wall paper, oil paint, or dry colors, we take up fur- 
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Student’s Plan for House. 


nishings. Here again we emphasize that the floor is a 
background and that it must be treated with care, both in 
design and color. One boy in the third grade of our Nor- 
mal Training School was so impressed with the talk we 
gave him on suitable rugs, that when one day in reading 
class they were discussing a picture in which there was 
on the floor a flowery rug of large naturalistic design, he 
began criticising the rug and said, “Who would want that 
rug in a house and go tramping around over pictures. It 
ought to be in a frame on the wall.” 

The introductory work of this subject can be given 
satisfactorily in the elementary grades. I shall try to give 
a few suggestions on the method of procedure. The two 
bugbears of a drawing teacher in the grades are the teach- 
ing of still-life and perspective. These divisions children 
often feel are a waste of time from the fifth grade up; 
to say the least they are uninteresting. Instead of draw- 
ing feather dusters and what not, we try to get some ar- 
ticle of use like a tea cup, pitcher or tumbler. We get 
good practical forms suitable for the home. This involves 
three points, first utility; second, form and proportion; 
third, decoration. For a number of years I have been 
using this method. We study pitchers for one week. 
By drawing from pitchers brought to the schoolroom, then 
by use of trade catalogs, we cut out good and bad forms 
and discuss them, as well as the ones we drew. Cups, 
gravy bowls and cream pitchers most often violate all 
laws of utility. Some of the most humiliating accidents 
that occur at the dining table are not so much the awk- 
wardness of the individual as it is the proportion and form 
of the queensware selected by the buyer without any re- 
gard for its use. You will be surprised how quickly chil- 
dren detect these crudities when directed, and they are able 
to make better selection for their own homes. 
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Perspective can be interestingly taught by having 
some pieces that have been made by the boys of the class 
in their manual training drawn and discussed. This helps 
the manual training department because the students are 
not so careless with their proportions, forms and curves. 
They are very hopeful their pieces may receive favorable 
comments. If a student has made a bad form in manual 
training class we draw from that or from one found in 
trade catalogs, printing below why it is incorrect. We 
keep the up-to-date trade catalogs on hand and discuss 
what is in the market. Recently a boy made a library 
table with legs too long for the length and width of the 
top. After it was in the drawing class and he had received 
many criticisms from his classmates he said, “I’ll be sure 
I don’t make such a blunder again as long as I live.” 

Returning to the consideration of house planning and 
furnishing we shall soon see there are many functions in- 
volved which make it difficult. It is for this reason girls 
should study house planning. It is just as absurd for a 
woman to trust the planning of a house entirely to a man 
as it would be for a man to trust a store or place of busi- 
ness to a woman who has had no business experience. 
Both are unacquainted with the working problems of each 
vocation. A man cannot understand why it makes any 
difference about placing the numberless details of con- 
venience in a house because he has not had six months of 
cousecutive practice in performing household duties in a 
thoroly organized manner. I am not depreciating the 
value of architects, but a great many household problems 
will never be solved until women can at least understand 
house plans. Architects say women who do understand 
house plans are the most desirable customers. I have in 
mind an experience with a particular plan which illus- 
trates my meaning: One evening a young wo:nan tele- 
phoned me saying she wanted to talk with me privately. 
When she came, she held under her arm a rol! of archi- 
tect’s plans. She explained briefly that her fiance had 
sent her the plans for their home which he desired to 
build in a distant town in the spring so it would be ready 
for them when they were married. “I am at sea and can- 
not understand them at all,” she said. “I would be glad 
if you would help me.” I looked the plans over. It was 
a plan for a home to cost twenty thousand dollars. It 
showed the work of a good commercial architect and was 
well drawn, but the arrangement was abominable. The 
kitchen was the acme of inconvenience. The servant’s 
rooms and the bathroom were on the front part, nor were 
there any closets in the house. In short we re-drew the 
plan to her satisfaction and it was so built. 

Many cannot afford architects and some of the most 
desirable and convenient house plans have come from 
some bright woman’s head. Our Western women from 
Colorado to the Pacific have been most efficient in this 
respect. 

In a general way the home is divided into three areas; 
the working area which should not be spread over too 
much space and everything should be planned to save time 
and labor; the sleeping area which should be removed from 
the working area and have privacy; the living area which 
should be restful and pleasing. 

The home represents many activities and may be at 
times a bake shop, a millinery or tailoring establishment, 
a laundry, a nursery, a kindergarten, a lodging or sleep- 
ing place, a social center and often a horticultural de- 
partment conducted on a small scale. Nor have I given 
all. Is there any other institution that performs or has 
performed so many widely different functions? Is it any 
wonder a man would fail to make a good plan? It de- 
pends upon the plan of the house whether these functions 
will be performed easily or laboriously. It is for this rea- 
son I try to get the student to see the assembly of the 
whole on paper. 

First, we take an average sized town lot in the 
vicinity and draw to scale. Locate the house at the place 
that seems best, discussing the advantage of nearness to 
or distance from the street. Walks, drives, garden, trees, 
out buildings and flower beds, if any, are placed in the 
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lot. This involves some of the fundamentals of land- 
scape gardening. Then we put in the furniture to see if 
there are places for the essentials. In their plans children 
make many amusing mistakes. For instance a bedroom 
full of doors and windows, no place to put the bed or to 
hang an extra suit. They will plan a kitchen that requires 
miles of travel to cook some simple thing. They are no 
worse than some architects, at least they do not erect 
houses for posterity to struggle with for half a century. 
After they get the lawn and house planned they study 
color schemes and furnishings of various periods. The 
students are led to see that in the selection of furniture 
they must be governed by the principles of utility, pro- 
priety and beauty. They do some remodeling of old 
houses. The most difficult problem we have found is in- 
expensive farm houses. They are probably the most need- 
ed. Farmers fail more often in getting good plans for 
homes than in anything they attempt. It is probably the 
most neglected. Most of them have big “barn-y” ideas 
of a house. Several definite reasons are the cause. One 
is that the farmer’s wife is either not awakened to her 
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needs or has not been permitted to express her views on 
house planning. 

It is very pathetic how some of the farmers’ wives do 
crave information along this line. I will cite one ex- 
ample of the many that have come into my experience. A 
little woman on horseback with a young babe in her arms 
rode up to a State Agricultural College where I was teach- 
ing and asked where she could obtain lodging during a 
farmers’ short course. She had come many miles on 
horseback just to hear about how to improve her home. 
“T don’t want to see stock or grain,” she said, “but I 
want all I can get from the art and home economics de- 
partments to improve and beautify my home.” Daily the 
baby was put to sleep in our office while the mother spent 
her time listening to our talks and taking notes. She 
absorbed a great deal of our spare time asking many 
questions. Her gratitude which she expressed when she 
rode away certainly repaid our trouble. We felt the gain 
was mutual. She was a practical demonstration of what 
many souls are craving, how to live simple, beautiful and 
economical lives. 


Commending the N.E. A. Resolution onVocational Education 


Clarence E. Howell, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Lincoln, Neb. 


HOLD no brief for the committee of the N. 
FE. A. which framed the resolution on a Na- 
tional Policy for Vocational Education, but 
certainly I cannot sit back and see recent se- 
vere criticisms such as those in the Septem- 
ber number of the Industrial Arts Magazine 
go unchallenged. 

The official report and re-print of this resolution as it 
is contained in the magazine is followed by this comment: 
“The educator who would defend the preceding theory be- 
fore a group of business men or even the general public 
would have an interesting, if not a quiet, time.” I am 
therefore condemned before I start, but perchance I may 
not be so lonely after all. 

Admitting that the language in which the policy is 
framed may seem somewhat bombastic in spots, and per- 
haps difficult of comprehension for some of us without 
careful study, what of the spirit of the whole thing? Is it 
not fair to sum it up in the following sentences, quoted 
direct from the report? “All industry must become educa- 
tional to those who engage in it. The workers must find 
in their work an opportunity for self-expression and self- 
development.” 

Surely we would be less than human if we denied the 
truth of this, considered purely from the social point of 
view. But even from the cold, practical side it cannot be 
ignored. 

Go into the employment office of any large factory to- 
day, and watch the steady stream of applicants coming 
in. Then move on to another window and see the long 
line of employees getting their “time,” and leaving. What 
is the answer? Why is the constant turnover of labor one 
of the most difficult problems in America today? Allow 
something for the wage problem, something for sickness, 
and something for incompetency, but still the big question 
is unanswered, either before the war, during the war, or 
since the war. Is it not possible that the answer lies in 
the very sort of thing which the N. E. A. resolution seems 
to be aiming at? 

“Human—not commercial—value must be placed first 
in our great industrial establishments.” 

In the face of modern factory developments, of wel- 
fare organizations, of lunch rooms, of recreation centers, 
and the other things of which many of us are so proud 
in the industrial evolution of this country, are we going 
to deny the foregoing statement ? 

Tell me, do you know, from personal experience, what 
the driving, merciless, piece-work system means, and do 
you mean to tell me then that “our economic success as an 





industrial nation” must continue to be based on such 
means of “quantity” production ¢ 

A thousand times No! God save our native land if it 
does! 

Are we to degenerate into Germanic machines for the 
sake of “quantity production,” or are we to follow the 
true light of scientific management, as well as of social 
welfare, and recognize more and more that he only can 
be truly efficient whose heart and soul is in his work, 
and whose ambition is kept stirred by the glimpse and 
knowledge of better things ahead? 

Let me tell you something. Quality, as well as 
quantity, counts in any kind of production. Is it better 
in the long run for an employer to have an employee 
who bores 3,000 brake levers in a day, 500 of which are 
faulty, but “good enough to get by with,” or a man 
whose knowledge of the importance and the functioning 
of these levers is such that he bores only 2,600 in a day, 
but all of them perfect ? 

You may say that this has nothing to do with the 
case in hand, that if the first man had been a skilled 
workman he would have done as good a job as the second. 
Not at all. That is just the point I wish to make. Each 
workman was equally skilled, the difference was in the 
viewpoint, the outlook, the educational realization of their 
life purposes, if you please! 

Now, what other heresy do we find in this N. E. A. 
resolution which has been so scathingly ridiculed’ before 
us? It asks that pupils “shall be made competent, as far 
as humanly possible, for sharing in the control of the 
policy of the institutions in which they may afterward be 
employed.” 

Well, what of it? If you were an employer, would 
you rather hire a man who would take an active, intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of your company, and event- 
ually be eligible for advancement to a responsible post, or 
one whose value to you was pre-determined forever within 
certain narrow limits? 

The N. E. A. further asks that they “shall be in- 
spired, so far as is humanly possible, with an impulse to 
continue their education.” Terrible! Are we going to 
stand for this? After all these years trying to turn people 
away from our schools, shall we deliberately seek to inspire 
them with an impulse to continue their education ? 

Nowhere in the official resolution is found anything 
which in my opinion warrants the interpretation given it 
by a recent critic who says, “That is, we are to abandon 
our efforts to establish vocational schools, and turn our 
attention to reorganizng industry.” Because the needs of 
the community in its relation with the schools are recog- 
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nized, does it mean that we must forthwith give up our 
schools and devote our time solely to community work? 
Why then cannot we recognize the needs of industry, or 
of agriculture, or of commerce, if you insist on detailed 
terms, in their relation to educational problems ? 

I do not know who the committeemen were who 
framed the N. E. A. resolution, but certainly it seems to 
me that they were wise with a wisdom exceeding our 
times. They had the task of framing a policy for the 
entire country, not simply for the few more advanced com- 
munities alone, and a policy toward which we might work, 
not one involving merely our present limited ideas. 

Admittedly it seems strange that no so-called voca- 
tional expert was included on the committee, but shall 
we therefore make up our minds to see nothing good in 
their work? 

We so-called vocational men need to get our heads 
above the sphere of our own little world now and then. 
We are Cock of the Walk just now, but it may not al- 
ways be so,—there are others in the educational planet 
who are still worth listening to on the big problems ahead. 
Let’s put ourselves in the other fellow’s place once in 
awhile, thereby gaining a perspective, and a sympathetic 
understanding of educational problems, rather than just 
our own problem. 


Hats off to the N. E. A. “Policy”! 


REASONS FOR TEACHING DRAWING. 

In the public schools drawing is not a professional sub- 
ject, nor is it a special subject, nor is it a “new-fangled 
fad”; nor does it train artists only. It has universal appli- 
cation, is democratic in its scope, and is essential in the 
school curriculum for the following reasons: 

1. Drawing is a universal language and should be 
understood by all. 

2. Drawing is a fundamental process in all creative 
industries. Nearly all articles of value are created by draw- 
ing before being produced in material form. 

3. If America is to gain a place as a producer of goods 
rather than of raw materials, she must prepare to produce 
superior products. This can be done only as art, design, 
harmony and color enter into good workmanship. 

4. The large majority of people become workers with 
their hands, hence drawing, which gives a knowledge of 
design, proportion, and construction in handwork, should 
be understood by the people. 

5. Drawing gives skill of hand in expressing ideas and 
concepts in visible form so that others may see and compre. 
hend them, or so that explanations may be made clear to 
others. The rich man’s son and the specialist are far from 
being the only ones who need training along these lines. 

6. Drawing properly taught develops taste. Taste and 
good judgment can not be purchased. They can be devel- 
oped by training which should be commenced early. 

7. Design is an important part of drawing instruction. 
Its principles have universal application. These principles 
are safe guides in making any article, or in passing judg- 
ment on any product of human skill. 

8. Since all are calied on to discriminate in choosing 
furnishings for a home, or articles for personal adornment, 
design should be understood by all because it may always 
be relied upon to make choice safe, satisfactory and appro- 
priate. Fashion and clever appeal are tempered by a sound 
knowledge of the principles of design. 

9. We are surrounded by so much that is bad, inappro- 
priate, freakish, odd, or extreme that the principles of 
design should be taught to safeguard sane judgment and 
save people from being at the mercy of mere commercialism. 
People should know good work and why it is good. 

10. Drawing trains in understanding in respecting the 
appropriate, essential, and utilitarian purpose of objects. 
The service of an object is never interfered wth by the 
proper application of art. In fact it enhances the service, 
the value, and the joy of useful things. This is true of the 
adornment of the smallest object, an individual, a home or 
a city. It gives just cause for interest, for self-esteem, for 
civic pride and for patriotism. 

11. Drawing trains in aesthetics. The love of the beau- 
tiful is a priceless, spiritual quality that needs fostering; for 
it uplifts the human race. Take it away and degeneracy 
sets in. It must be cherished and can not give way to argu- 
ments for more practical things because it is practical. 
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GUSTAF LARSSON, 
Died, July 23, 1919, 

Mr. Larsson, who was widely known as the leading exponent 
of sloyd in the United States, died suddenly on July 23, at Wol- 
laston, Mass., following an attack of influenza early in the spring. 

Mr, Larsson was born in Sweden, December 10, 1861, and grad- 


uated from the Normal School at Naas, in 1882. After a brief 
teaching experience he came to America and established in Boston 
the Sloyd Training School for teachers. As principal of this school, 
he was responsible for the training of several thousand instructors 
and this work together with his numerous publications and lec- 
tures caused sloyd to become immensely popular thruout New 
England and the eastern states. Among other works Mr. Larsson 
wrote: Teachers’ Sloyd Manual, 1890; Working Drawings of 
Models in Sloyd, 1895; Handbook of Geometrical Wood Carving, 
1895; Working Drawings for Models in Wood Turning, 1898; Ele- 
mentary Sloyd and Whittling, 1906; Sloyd for the Three Upper 
Grammar Grades, 1907. 

In 1907 he was called to India by the native government of 
Mysore to introduce manual training in the schools. He spent six 
months in the country studying conditions and preparing teachers, 

Mr. Larsson made his home at Wollaston. 





Aesthetic principles can be understood by all and should be 
taught to all. 

12. Drawing helps people appreciate the worthy crea- 
tions of master minds and master hands. These creations 
are a sacred heritage of the race and all should be led to 
appreciate the great creations in architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and craft work. 

13. Efforts in any line prepare one to understand and 
appreciate successful work of that kind. Next to creation, 
appreciation is the best gift. Drawing does this for the 
Fine Arts and all hand productions. 

14. Drawing gives an outlook in any craft or creative 
trade. It gives one capacity for joy in his work and a 
delight in his leisure hours which may be a safe measure 
of his worth as a man. It opens avenues for enjoyment in 
other handiwork and gives encouragement for his own crea- 
tions. One’s own soulful work is worth more to himself 
than anything else he could gain with the money or time 
expended in acquiring it. Thus drawing leads to oppor- 
tunity and joy in one’s leisure as well as in one’s work, and 
brings happy conditions that mitigate against the grind and 
drudgery of shop work and piece work in factories, where 
people of necessity must seek employment. (Factory con- 
ditions are being forced upon us. Art is the beacon that 
gives a ray of hope to interest as well as to profit in labor.) 

15. Drawing leads to expression of beauty. Beauty is 
worth while as witnessed in our every day life where people 
“fix-up” for satisfaction as well as to sell—for a higher 
price. 

16. Educationally drawing is of as much value in devel- 
oping the mind and hand of the child as it is valuable in 
material and spiritual ways already set forth. It should be 
taught because our greatest educators commend it and be- 
cause our foremost citizens require that it be taught. 

17. Every child is interested in drawing. It is a nat- 
ural means of expression and should be encouraged. 

18. Drawing trains the hand to obey the mind. One 
can not draw what one can not conceive. 

19. Drawing makes the observation and memory much 
keener. It is easier to remember what we draw for “draw- 
ing is the best of eyes.” 

20. Drawing whets the imagination and makes images 
more real. 

21. Drawing makes a direct appeal and next to the real 
thing is the best substitute. 

22. Drawing is easier to understand than a description 
or printed page. The visual object remains longer than the 
printed idea. Every idea we get must be interpreted by a 
mental picture before we can understand or remember it. 
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23. Drawing as taught in our day gives skill in han- 
dling material, some acquaintance with the trades and while 
giving purpose to the Fine Arts beings it gives to the ser- 
vice of the useful arts without spoiling the former. 

24. Drawing trains. in doing things for industry, for 
aesthetics, and for information. 

25. Everybody wishes he could draw. 

26. Drawing leads to a knowledge of, and appreciation 
of nature in her large phenomena and helps people use 
her in making their environment more lovely. The desir- 
able conditions here set forth can be accomplished by no 
other subject. 

27. If properly taught drawing will be a means of 
accomplishing what we claim is the heritage of every child. 

J. Leo Fairbanks, Salt Lake, Utah. 


NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Mechanical Drawing. 

By Thomas E. French and Carl L. Svensen. 
octavo, 221 pages. 
New York, N, Y. 

The usual process of writing textbooks has been re- 
versed in the preparation of this book and the conventional 
arrangement of drawing books has been happily discarded. 
The authors have sought to learn what and how the greatest 
number of teachers present the subject to their classes and 
what they consider to be the best procedure and content. 
On this information the book has been built. Instead of 
intermingling theory and problems, these two phases of the 
work have been separated in the mechanical arrangement 
of the book. 

The book offers a very complete course for two years 
work in the high school. The educational purposes of the 
subject are clearly stated in the preface for the benefit of 
teachers, and the nature and utility of drawing as a com- 
plete language are explained in the first chapter. The sub- 
sequent chapters take up in complete detail the grand divi- 
sions of the subject: The elements of drawing, the theory 
of shape description, the principles of size description, the 
technic of finished drawings, mechanical and architectural 
drafting, graphic solutions and sheet metal drafting. The 
problems which constitute the second half of the book are 
described as the important part of the course and outline 
more than the average high school class can complete. They 
are presented in the shape of specifications, and layouts 
are added only where necessary to make the purpose flear. 

While the book is a complete, formal text, the matter is 
so interestingly presented that the usual bugaboos are prac- 
tically lost. Formal definitions are few and mathematical 
forms are introduced as the practical needs arise. Sketch- 
ing is introduced very early and is constantly emphasized. 
The objects used to illustrate principles and methods are 
of the familiar useful kind that the boy has seen frequently 
and can readily understand and visualize. Work with the 
pencil is made prominent in preference to laborious inked 
plates so that the boy may acquire skill as well as the tech- 
nical grammar of the subject. 

The problems are unusually well graded and show a 
keen understanding of boy interests and of the wide variety 
of local situations in high schools and industry. 


Cloth, 


Price, $1.25. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Furniture Upholstery. 

By Emil A. Johnson. Cloth, octavo, 64 pages. 
$1.00. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 

This book outlines the methods employed in upholster- 
ing simple footstools, chairs and other small pieces of fur- 
niture such as are likely to be made in school shops. It 
takes up the history of upholstery, the materials and tools 
and leads logically from the simplest covering of a footstool 
thru the upholstering of chairs and other framed structures 
without and with springs. The final chapters take up re- 
upholstering and spring edge work. For the benefit of 
teachers an outline of processes, topics for discussion, etc., 
is appended. The book is well illustrated. 


Price, 


The Cooperative School. By William T. Bawden. In- 
dustrial Education Circular No. 2, 1919. U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington. The cooperative plan has been suc- 
cessfully adapted to high school conditions in a number of 
cities. The present pamphlet discusses the beginning of 
the cooperative system, the essential features and the spe- 
cial advantages to be derived from the operation of the plan 
in the seeondary schools. A complete bibliography is in- 
cluded thru the courtesy of the library division of the 
Burean of F¢ucatien. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CONTINUATION LAW. 
The amended vocational school bill passed by the New 
York State Legislature is one of the most comprehensive 
continuation school laws in the United States. 
The act provides: 

1. That part-time or continuation classes shall be estab- 
lished in cities and school districts having a population of 
5,000 or more inhabitants. The cities are required to make 
the necessary arrangements to begin to operate and main- 
tain such part-time classes on the opening of the public 
schools in September, 1920, and shall annually thereafter 
in September open and maintain addicional schools and 
classes so that by the opening of the public schools in Sep- 
tember, 1925, a sufficient number of such classes shall have 
been established to afford the required instruction provided 
for in the act. 

2. That each minor under the age of 18 who is not in 
regular attendance upon a public, private or parochial school 
shall attend part-time or continuation classes for not less 
than four hours per week nor more than eight hours per 
week for 36 weeks during the school year. The attendance 
upon a part-time school shall be between the hours of 8 
o’clock in the morning and 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

3. That the Commissioner of Education, in cooperation 
with the Industrial Commission and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, shall make a survey of each city or district to 
ascertain the industrial, commercial, economic, and social 
needs of each city or district and the benefits and opportun- 
ities to be afforded through the establishment of such part- 
time or continuation classes. 


A LETTER. 


GETTING NOWHERE. 
Dear Mr. Bruce: 

Discussing the two opposing views of manual training 
as presented by Messrs. Alexander and Carver in your 
August issue, we were strongly reminded of that soldier 
joke told so many times over the footlights by lighthearted 
comedians. 

One lieutenant thought it necessary to reprimand a 
rookie because he stopped marking time. The answer was: 
“Me don’ta lika it, because me worka lika hell and getta 
nowhere!!!” 

Whenever I see a manual training shop, especially an 
elementary schoolshop “worka like hell,” I know neither the 
teacher nor the pupils is getting anywhere. 

Especially in our large cities they are so terribly 
“busy,” the boys as well as the teacher, that they haven't 
time to think. And the power to think, to reason, is cer- 
tainly the most worthwhile end product of all manual train- 
ing. It is bad enough when the boys do not acquire the 
thinking and reasoning attitude, but it is ten times worse, 
when the teacher is driven into an attitude.where self 
analysis, self testing is made impossible. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of directors to lay down the law and let it 
go at that. The newer manual training teachers, mostly 
artisans, with the reasoning faculty less developed than the 
former college trained men, is obeying orders. He lacks 
the ability to make himself felt, in a conference or in our 
professional magazines, even if he were able to get down to 
rockbottom facts or follow the trend of new ideas and com- 
pare with the old. So he just “marks time” as told and 
“works lika hell and gets nowhere.” 

The fact is the propositions of our directors and would 
be advisors need close scrutiny and sharp criticism. They 
have made mistakes in the past and are making them now. 
They have made them and continue to make them, becaus> 
they have no opposition. Since the world is now supposed 
to be safe for democracy, let us hope the rank and file of 
our craft will wake up and look the various schemes in the 
face, study them well, get facts and draw deductions, and 
then shoot straight. A school system where the individual 
teacher ‘s a mere cog in the machine as he actually is today 
in large cities, deserves naught but supreme contempt. If 
the taxpayers and parents of the children we teach were 
intelligent enough to sense the wrongs committed in the 
name of education, he would be the first one to hold up the 
hands of the individual teacher as against the director. The 
hope of education lies in democracy concretely applied right 
in the conference room. Chateau-Thierry. 


DR. PROSSER RESIGNS. 
News reports have come from Washington that Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, Federal Commissioner of Vocational Educa- 
tion, has resigned his office. No statement is made con- 
cerning Dr. Prosser’s plans or the selection of a successor. 
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